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Hotes. 


A DOWSING-JESSOP FORGERY. 

In the last edition of ‘The Journal of 
William Dowsing,’ by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn 
White, (Ipswich, 1885), there appears at p. 11 
a document which has often been quoted by 
previous writers. It is an account of the 
doings of Francis Jessop, one of Dowsing’s 
‘deputies, in the church of Gorleston. The 
editor introduces it with the following 
words :— 

““The doings of this man at Gorleston surpass 
everything of the kind on record, and the account 
given here is an example of the thoroughness which, 
alas! characterized so much of the work done by 
these sacrilegious invaders of the churches of East 
Anglia.” 

‘This remark would be quite in place were it 
not for the fact that the account itself is an 
obvious forgery. It is made up out of phrases 
taken from the ‘Journal’ of William Dow- 
‘sing. I will demonstrate this by dissecting 
the paragraph into its component parts, an 
giving references to the sections of the 
* Journal’ from which each is taken. 





Gorleston. — In the chancel, as it is called [58 
Capell: The Church (as it is called): also 61, 
Stowmarket] 7 

we took up twenty brazen superstitious inscrip- 
tions, ora pro nobis, &e. [p. 15, Sudbury: took 
— superstitious inscriptions, ora pro 
nobis 

broke twelve apostles carved in wood and cheru- 
bims [2, Clare: the 12 apostles were carved in 
wood......and 20 cherubims ] 

and a lamb with a cross: and took up four super- 
stitious inscriptions in brass in the north 
chancel, Jesu filii dei miserere mei, &e. [10 
Barham: one a lamb with a cross......and took 
up 4 superstitious inscriptions of brass, one of 
them Jesu sili det miserere met] 

broke in pieces the rails [14, Dunstall: broke in 
pieces the rails | 

and broke down twenty-two popish pictures of 
angels and saints [24, Wickham: broke down 
15 popish pictures of angels and s**]. 

We did deface the font and a cross on the font: 
and took up a brass inscription there with 
Cujus animae propitietur deus [32, Copdock: 
did deface a cross on the font...... took up a 
brass inscription with Cujus animae propi- 
tietur deus] 

and Pray for y sow, &c., in English [40, Ipswich, 
Mary’s at the Tower: cujus animae, &c., and 
pray for the sow in English}. 

We took up thirteen superstitious brasses [no exact 
equivalent : see later] 

ordered Moses with his rod and Aaron with his 
mitre to be taken down [78. Otley: Moses 
with a rod and Aaron with his mitre taken 
down. ] 

ordered eighteen angels off the roof and cherubims 
to be taken down and nineteen pictures in the 
windows. The organ I brake [92, Stradbrook : 
8 angels off the roof and cherubims in wood to 
be taken and 17 pictures in the 
upper window......and organs which I brake] 

and we brake seven popish pictures in the chancel 
window, one of Christ, another of St. Andrew, 
another of St. James, &c. [95, Chediston: 7 
popish pictures, one of Christ, and another of 
St. George]. 

We ordered the steps to be levelled by the parson 
of the town [96, Halesworth: and the steps 
to be levelled by the Parson of the town] 

and brake the popish inscription, A/y flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed [99, 
Beccles: by the altar, My meat is flesh indeed 
[ste] and my blood is drink indeed). ° 

I gave orders to break in pieces the carved work, 
which I have seen done [101, Sotterley: I 
gave order to break in pieces the rails, 
which I have seen done]. 

There were six superstitious pictures, one crucifix, 
and the Virgin Mary* with the infant Jesus in 
her arms, and Christ lying in a manger, and the 
three kings coming to Christ with* presents, * 
and three bishops with their mitres* and crosier 
staffs, and eighteen Jesuses written in capital 
letters,* which we give orders to do out (102, 
Benacre: identical, but words have been 
omitted. at the places marked with asterisks ; 
and the phrase ‘‘and crosier staffs” seems to 
come from No. 126, Nettlestead] 

a picture of St. George (95, Chediston] 
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and many others which I remember not, with 
divers pictures in the windows which we could 
not reach, neither could they help us to raise 
ladders; so we left a warrant with the con- 
stable to do it in fourteen days [taken with 
omission from 103, Cochie=Covehithe ]. 

We brake down a pot of [sic] holy water 
Rushmere: We brake down a pot for 
water | 

St. Andrew with his cross and St. Catherine 
her wheel [106, Frostenden: identical ] 

and we took down the cover of the font [109, South- 
wold: and to take down, Kc. } 

and the four evangelists and a triangle for the 
Trinity [11], Blyford: and the 4 evangelists...... 
and a triangle in the porch for the Trinity ] 

a superstitious picture of St. Peter and his keys 
117, Polstead : forty-five superstitious pictures: 
one of Peter with his keys] 

an eagle and a lion with wings [120, Laxfield: 
identical |. 

In Bacon's isle [147, Dennington : identical] 

was a friar with ashaven crown, praying to God in 
these words, Miserere mei deus, which we brake | 
down [121, Frimley: identical]. 

We brake a holy water font in the chancel [128, 
Floughton: identical, minus ‘‘ we brake ”]. 
We rent to pieces a hood and surplices [129, Elm- 
sett : we rent apieces there the hood and sur- 

plice]. 

In the chancel was Peter pictured on the windows 
with his heels upwards and John Baptist and 
twenty more superstitious pictures, which we | 
brake [137. Allington: In the chancel was Peter 
pictured and crucitied with his heels upward: 
and there was John Baptist: and 10 more 
superstitious pictures in the church] 

and IHS, the Jesuit’s badge, in the chancel window 
(139, Holton : identical]. 

In Bacon's isle [147, Dennington] 

twelve superstitious pictures of angels and crosses 
and a holy water font [147, Dennington: in 
Bacon’s isle, 9 pictures of angels and crosses and | 
a holy water font] 

and brasses with superstitious inscriptions. 

And in the cross alley we took up brazen figures | 
and inscriptions, ora pro vobis. 

We brake down across on the steeple, and three | 
stone crosses in the chancel, and a stone cross 
in the porch. [Vide passim: e.g., 11, 12, 108. ] 

I do not think much doubt can be felt by 
any one with regard to the character of this 
document. Its origin must be fairly recent. 

Not much can be argued from the style, but 

I notice that in two of the few clauses for 

which no exact equivalent is found in Dow- 

sing’s ‘Journal’ the expression “brasses ” is 


[104, 
holy 


with 





used. This Dowsing never employs, so far 
as I see. His phrase is “brass inscription” 


or “inscription in (or of) brass.” 

My object in setting out this forgery as I 
have done is first to call attention to its 
character, and next to ask whether any of 
your readers can help me to trace it to its 
source. M. R. JAMEs. 





The Lodge, King’s College, Cambridge. 


| transcribe the passages in the ! 


| the laths used to support vines. 
| vine-laths have nothing to do with barrel- 


“BUNG” AND “TUN.” 

Ix a reply on the ‘“ Hamberbonne” of 
Wheat’ (ante, p. 270) I ventured to assume 
the past existence of a stage in the develop- 
ment of the present senses of the word 
“bung,” and to suggest that it originally 
meant a barrel, the present senses (1, as a 
bunghole ; 2, as a bunghole-stopper) being 
transfers from the original sense. The earlier 
forms, “boung,” “bongue.” come from the 
French dungne, which I find in Godefroy’s 
dictionary of old French, with a quotation 
which requires some study to get its exact 
meaning, yet which shows that the word 
related to a barrel, and certainly meant 
neither bunghole nor bunghole-stopper. It 
is given as a terme de tonnelier, a term in the 
cooper’s trade, a very vague explanation. 
The quotations, from the ‘Ordonnances de 
la Ville de Reims,’ probably of the fourteenth 
century, contain words on which Godefroy 
throws but little light, and I therefore 
lope that 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ acquainted with the 
making of casks in the wine-districts of 
France may help to elucidate the subject. 

““Se aucuns achate escharssons au port ou a la 
riviere, il convenra qu'il les compte la journée ou le 
lendemain qu'il les avera achaté, bungne a bungne; 
et avera li premiers achateres le premier cent, et 


| comptera ades, 


“Qui achetera cerciaulx pour revendre, il con- 
vient quil face ploier la bungne chascun par lui, 
sens merler d'autres cerciaulx, sens oster nux des 


| cerciaulx.’ 
| What are escharssons ? 


Godefroy makes the 
word a synonym of eschallassons = échalas, 
But while 


making, the broad laths from which barrel- 
staves are shaped might be so called. The 
root of the word is ais, a plank (often pro- 
nounced ass). In Italian this is asse, of 
which the diminutive is assce//a, shingle ; in 
Provengal escalas is a lath, escanela to split 
into laths. /chantilion, whence our ‘‘ scant- 
ling,” is split wood ; amongst other kinds, 
that used for bakers’ tallies. ehandole is 
shingle. “Lscharssons is a word of this group, 
probably meaning the broad pieces of wood 
collectively called merrain, intended to be 
shaped into staves, and obtained by splitting 
a log of oak radially from the centre. These, 
when fashioned by the cooper’s adze, doloire 
(L. dolabra), became douelles or dowves, staves. 
These staves were sold by the hundred. 
‘**Chacun cent de douelles de bois appellé merain, 
servant 4 faire poincons et fusts neufs. 1577.”— 
Littré. 
Next, what is dungne? It can only be a. 
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barrel, a set of escharssons or douves, which, in 
the second sentence, is to be bent for testing 
the gauge of the hoops. 

So the Reims regulations may be thus 
rendered :— 

‘*He who buys rough staves at the quay or river- 
side shall count them, on that day or the next, bung 
by bung [{7.., by the set which will make a barrel] : 
and the first buyer shall have the first hundred 
[sets?] and shall settle accounts at once.” 

‘“*He who buys barrel-hoops to sell again must 
himself bend {make up] the barrel, without mixing 
the hoops [of one set with those of other sets], and 
without cutting anything off them.” 

These regulations for the trade in staves 
and hoops were apparently to ensure: 1, 
that the sets of staves should be duly 
counted, barrel by barrel, and paid for with- 
out delay; 2, that the hoops should be 
gauged into sets on a pattern barrel, without 
any “faking” of hoops found to be larger 
than the gauge. I may mention that coopers 
bend the barrel (ploder la bungne) by the heat 
of a fire lighted within the set of staves. 

That tom, the Dutch equivalent of bungne 
and Jonne, meant a barrel is confirmed by 
the word /ongelt (Godefroy), a tax on each 
barrel of beer sold in Flanders. 

That Jonne (rather French than Dutch) 
was a barrel, and not a bunghole or its 
stopper, may be inferred from donissier, a 
cellarer, the equivalent of our Bung for a 
cooper or a beerseller; also from “onasse, 
a vat, sufficiently large for eels to be kept 
alive in it (1340), and from the modern Pro- 
vencal dounié, a small cask. 

I think I am justified in saying that Zom, 
bonne, bung, were Dutch, French, and English 
for a barrel. They are now fossil words in 
their original meanings, living only in their 
derivatives, unless they survive in some 
country places. I hope that any instances of 
their survival will be brought to notice. 

While writing on these onomatopeeic groups 
of words I would point out that—just as 
bombus gives rise, not only to the ** bung” 
group, original and transfers, but also to the 
“bound’’—** bounce” group — so tonare, to 
thunder, gives rise, not only to the ‘‘ tun” 
group, original and transfers (“ton,” “ tunnel,” 
&e.), but also to the French tomer and to 
our ‘‘tumble,” and probably to the North 
Country “ toom,” from the sound of an empty 
tun. The transfer-meanings of “bom” and 
“tun” have developed on parallel lines, thus : 

Bondiy, to resound, “les Escots commen- 
cerent & bondir leurs cornets” (Froissart), 
“Sur tuz les altres bundist li olifant” 
(‘Chanson de Roland.’ 3119), to bound, to 
bounce ; Londissement, the sound of a trumpet. 

Tombir, tomber, to resound, ‘‘la terre en 





tombist,” to bound, to tumble, to throw 
down, to fall down ; tomdissement, the sound 
of a bombard (Froissart). 

The views which I put forward in my reply 
alluded to above have incurred Pror. SKEATS 
absolute condemnation. I am asked for 
evidence that “ bung,” “boung,” and “bongue” 
meant ‘*‘cask,” and to what language they 
belong. It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that they are all English forms of the same 
word, and I made it, I think, very clear that, 
while hypothetical in the original sense of 
“cask,” that sense would soon be forthcoming. 
The second of them is given in the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ and the third is to be 
seen in Wingate’s ‘ Arithmetick,’ 1670. The 
term has also the forms ** bum” and *‘ bun.” 
With the first I have already dealt ; I will 
only add that its diminutive ‘‘ bumkin” is 
used by Dampier for a wooden vessel to 
carry water. But the form “ bum,” evidently 
a cask, acquired a derivative meaning in the 
vulgar tongue, starting a fresh group of 
words, amongst which was “bungy.” I am 
accused of manipulating the sense of this 
word, and of inserting “round and shaped 
like a cask” out of my own head ; the in- 
criminated sense was taken, not out of my 
head, but rather from the opposite end of the 
“ bungy old fuller like, all ass an’ pocket,” of 
the ‘E.D.D.’ quotation. 

The equivocal senses of the vulgar form of 
“bung” are shown in the above-mentioned 
word **bumkin”: 1, a small cask ; 2, a bur- 
lesque word for the posteriors, ‘O.E.D.’; 
3, a bungy-built man, “a humorous ap- 
pellation for a Dutchman, a short stumpy 
fellow,” ‘E.D.D.’; 4. a clownish man. There 
is also the nautical term, probably mean- 
ing a little tree or boom, in Dutch Loompje 
(pronounced lompyer), but perhaps brought 
to the familiar form of ‘“ bumpkin ” through 
its stumpy appearance. The French form 
of ‘‘bung” should not be strange to Pror. 
SKEAT, since, in his dictionary, he accepts 
the derivation of “‘bun” from bugne, “a 
name given at Lyons to a kind of fritter,” 
but fails to perceive that this is a transfer- 
meaning from dungne, a cask. The Lyonnese 
Lugne was probably so called from its being 
blown out by the art of the frturier, like the 
pommes de terre sougilées of the Paris restau- 
rant—the word being akin to doumdé, a swell- 
ing ; Loumbo, a bungy woman ; doumbouno, a 
carboy; Jounié, a bumkin or small cask ; 
Louyneto, a Sausage, so large as to be like a 
small cask. Pror. SKEAT is apparently not 
familiar with the lengo d'O, or there would 
have been no need of his going as far as Ice- 
land for the source of the Lyonnese duyne. 
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Indeed, there is no need to seek the source 
of “bun” out of England. Extend the doublet 
group of words into the triplet group “ bung, 
bum,” ‘bun,” and we have it. 





} 


The article | 


‘Bun,’ both in the ‘ O.E.D.’ and the ‘E.D.D.,’ | 


ives full support to the view that the round, 


puffy cake acquired its name through its | 


2 y 
peculiar appearance and consistence. Thus, 


in the ‘E.D.D.,’ we have the word in the} 
senses of a large water-cask, of a bunghole | 


cork, of the “ seat,” of a rabbit's tail, as well 


as in that of the baker’s ware. Here we have | 


all the senses of the triple word under one 
of its forms, “bun ”=‘* bonne” of the han- 


he poonine ° 


After this explanation I need scarcely deal | 


with Pror. Skeat’s further condemnation of 
my views on ‘‘tun” and “ fother”; they will 


| 


probably survive it, and it has induced me to | 


complete the sketch of one of these interest- 
ing onomatopeic groups. ; 
EpWaArbD NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. ; 


ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10% S. iv. 1, 81, 162, 224, 483; v. $4, 202, 343.) 

GreEENE’s indebtedness to Primaudaye is 
still my subject. : 

Primaudaye, chap. xix., pp. 204-5: “Cyrus, 
Monarche of the Persians, from his child- 


like a glutton. 


Samnite embassadors that came unto him 
eating of reddish rosted in the ashes, which 
was all the dishes he had to his supper, and 
that in a very poore house.”—Greene, * Fare- 
well to Follie’ (ix. 331): “So did (quoth 
Peratio) Epaminondas, the greatest captaine 
and philosopher of his time, for being 


‘invited by a friend of his to supper, the 


tables overcharged with superfluitie and 
sumptuousnesse of fare, he told his host in 
great choller that he thought he had been 
requested as a friend to dine competently, 
not to suffer injury by being intertained 
Caius Fabritius,” &c., word 
for word with the omission of the half line 
“which was...... to his supper.” Greene goes 
on after “ poore house”: “and by the waie, 
to induce a strange miracle that Sainct 
Jerome reporteth of one Paule, an hermit, 
who lived from sixteene to sixtie of Dates 
onely, and from sixtie to sixe score and (at 


what time he died) he was fed by a little 


bread brought to him by acrowe.” This is 


| word for word (save for about four words) in 


Primaudaye, p. 207. The part omitted here 
includes several Biblical examples again, as 
Danie. and St. John Baptist. 

Primaudaye, chap. xx., ‘Of Superfluitie, 
Sumptuousnes, Gluttonie, and wallowing in 


i delights, p. 211: “This headspring from 


hoode gave great testimonie, that he would | 


one daye become a very sober man. For being 
demaunded by Astyages his grandfather 
why he would drinke no wine, he. answered, 
for feare lest they give me poison. For 
quoth he) I noted yesterday, when you 


celebrated the daye of your nativitie, that | 


it could not be but that some bodie had 
mingled poison amongst all that wine which 
ye then dranke: because in the winding up 
of the table, not one of all those present at 
the feast was in his right minde.”—Greene, 
‘Farewell to Follie,’ (ix., 330-1): “Cyrus, 
monarch of the Persians...... [very trifling 
alterations]...... mixture of the wine with 
some inchanted potion sith at the ende of 
the feast there was not one departed in 


his right minde.” Astyages becomes 
Astiage. 


Primaudaye, chap. xix., p. 206: “ Epami- 
nondas, the greatest captaine and philosopher 
of his time, lived so thriftily and temperately, 
that being invited by a friend of his to 
‘supper, and seeing great superfluitie and 
sumptuousnes, he returned very angry, say- 
ing that he thought he had been requested to 
sacrifice, and to live honestly together, and 
not to receive injurie and reproch by being 
entertained like a glutton. Caius Fabritus, 
a notable Romain captaine, was found by the 





whence diseases and evill dispositions of the 
bodie proceed. We are sicke (saith Plutarch) 
of those things wherewith we live. [Two 
lines quite different occur here.] Homer, 
going about to prove that the gods die not, 
grounded his argument upon this, bicause 
they eate not : as if he would teach us that 
drinking and eating do not only maintaine 
life, but are also the cause of death.” —Greene, 
‘Farewell to Follie’ (ix. 333-4), reads: ‘* The 
source from whence...... [verbatim]......doflow, 
for sayth Plutarch we are sicke of, &c. Homer, 
going about to prove the immortalitie of the 
goddes, and that they dye not, grounded, 
WC dears the etlicient causes of death.” 
Primaudaye, chap. xx., p.211: “Physitions 
(saith Seneca) cry out that life is short and 
art long: and complaint is made of nature, 
bicause she hath graunted to beasts to live 
five or six ages, and appointed so short a 
time of life for men.”—Greene (p. 334) alters 
to “limit mans dayes but the length of a 
spanne.” Otherwise identical. 
Primaudaye, chap. xx., p. 215: ‘ Phil- 
oxenus the Poet wished that he had a necke 
like a Crane, to the end he might enjoy 
greater pleasure in swalowing downe wine 
and meat: Saying, that then he should 
longer feele the taste thereof.” — Greene, 
‘Perymedes’ (vii. 14): “Every man seekes 
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with Philoxenus to have his necke as long as 
a Crane that he may with more pleasure 
swill in the sweete tast of their superfluous 
deinties.” On the same page in Primaudaye, 
**We read of the emperor Vitellius Spinter 
scecea at one supper......seven thousand flying 
foules” is copied exactly into Greene’s ‘Fare- 
well to Follie,’ ix. 336. He alters the version 
of Vespasian’s being chosen emperor, and 
resuines with Primaudaye (p. 215): *‘In our 
time Muleasen, king of Thunes [whose name 
becomes Mulcasser] was so drownd in 
pleasure”; and the description of a hundred- 
crown dinner off a peacock, “as Paulus 
Tovius rehearseth,” is faithfully transcribed 
in Greene on p. 337, from the following page 
in Primaudaye. 

Primaudaye, chap. xx., p. 214: “Alexander 
Segies being overtaken with wine, he slew 
Clitus, one of the valientest captains he had, 
to whom he was beholding for his own life. 
Afterward, when he was come to himself, he 
would oftentimes have murdered himself, 
and wept three days together.’—Greene 
(ix. 337-8): ‘*Alexander...... at another 
dronken feast he slew his faithful friende 
Clitus, a worthie captaine and a counsellor, 
to whome hee had so many times beene 
beholding for his life, but afterward when he 
came to him selfe...... he sought to shorten 
his dayes with his owne sword, and spent 
many dayes in continuall teares.” 

Primaudaye, chap. xx. pp. 217-19: ‘* This 
is that which Heraclitus meant to teach his 
countreymen, when, after a sedition appeared 
and quieted, being asked what waie were 
best to be taken that the like should not fall 
out againe: he went up into that place from 
whence orations were made to the people, 
& there in steed of speaking, began to eate 
a morsel of browne bread, and to drinke a 
glass of water. Which being done he came 
downe againe, and spake never a word...... 
If this counsell were ever requisite in a 
Monarchie, it is certainly most necessarie at 
this present in ours.”—Greene, ‘ Farewell to 
Follie’ (ix. 338): ‘‘ This meant Heraclitus to 
teache his countrie men, when after a muti- 
nous sedition was appeased, and the commons 
demanded of him, what antydote...... cleere 
water: thus setting downe a golden precept 
by silence...... if this counsell of Heraclitus 
were requisite in a monarchie, what neede 
have we of such.” And on p. 219 in Priman- 
daye, “ Excesse of apparell (saith Erasmus) 
sence rather whetteth the eies of the beholders 
thereof to wicked desires than to any honest 
opinion and conceite,” appears exactly in 
Greene, p. 339 (ut supra), of “trimming and 
decking out of the bodie,” from Erasmus. 





Primaudaye (p. 219) continues: “ Decke not- 
thy house (saith Epictetus) with tables and 
pictures, but paint it with temperance. For 
the one is to feede the eies vainely, but the 
other is an eternall ornament......[four lines 
omitted]. That great Monarke Augustus 
Cesar wore no other garments than such as 
his wife and daughters made, and those very 
modest. Agesilaus, King of Lacedemonia, 
never had but one kind of garment for 
winter and summer. Epaminondas, generall 
captaine of the Thebans, was contented with 
one onely gowne al the yeerelong. Further, if 
we looke unto their simplicitie and modestie 
in their traine...... it was woorthie of rever- 
ence.” Greene reads (p. 339): “ Epictetus 
gave this onely precept unto his countrie at 
his death: Friendes (quoth he) decke not 
your bodies with curious supertluitie of ap- 
parell, but paint them with temperaunce, for 
the one is but a shadowe that bleareth the 
eyes, the other an ornament that inricheth 
the minde...... Augustus never wore other gar- 
ments......[as above]......those verie moderate. 
Agesilaus [as above, reading “coat” for 
‘“‘oarment”|. Epaminondas [same words} 
yeere long: this simplicitie and moderate 


use,” &c. 
Primaudaye, chap. xxii., “Of Voluptuos- 
nes and Lecherie,’ p. 235: “ Many...... have: 


placed their soveraigne good in pleasure and 
in the enjoyment of those things which most 
of all tickle the senses. Aristippus and all 
the Cyrinaiks, Epicurus, Metrodorus, Chry- 
sippus, and many others...... laboured to 
prove it.”—Greene, ‘ Farewell to Follie: the 
Second Discourse of Folly’ (ix. 289): ‘* The 
Cyrinaike Philosophers, as Aristippus, Metro- 
dorus, and Epicurus, who sounded [? founded | 
their Summum bonum in pleasure, &c.” 
Immediately following in Greene is the alle- 
gory of Hercules meeting Vice and Vertue 
(Primaudaye, p. 237), but altered into the 
rankest nonsense (p. 290) by Greene. On 
p. 283 in the same tract Greene adduces 
‘* Marcus Curcius that had thrice bene dic- 
tator and triumphed” from Primaudaye, 
chap. xxxiii. p. 335, altering “ Curius” in- 
correctly. H. C. Hart. 
(To be continued.) 





“Roan”: 17s Erymotocy.—The history 
of this word has never been satisfactorily 
explained in any etymological work written 
in English. Prof. Skeat connects the word 
with Span. rodado, ‘‘a horse of dapple-grey 
colour,” but fails to give a satisfactory 
account of the suffix -an. See ‘Notes on 
English Etymology,’ Philological Society, 
1905. An interesting account of the word is 
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given by a Spanish scholar, Sefor Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, in some notes on Spanish 
etymologies printed in Romania (1900), 
pp. 334-79. In his article on voano he says 
that it is a adjective applied to a horse of a 
mixed colour of white, grey, and bay. In 
old documents the word appears as rodano 
(ann. 1055) and raudano (ann. 979). There 
occur in Old Portuguese the forms rauddo, 
raudam, roudane. What is the etymology of 
O. Span. raudano? Prof. Pidal suggests 
the following sequence: Romanie rardanus | 
(ravidanus), formed with suftix -anus from 
Lat. ravidus, greyish, dark - coloured, a 
derivative of ravus (** ravi coloris appellantur 
qui sunt inter flavos et cesios”). O. Span. 
yoano is the source of EF. rowin, which is 
found in the ‘Grand Testament of Villon 
(see Hatzfeld’s ‘French Dictionary,’ s.v.). The 
sutlix -an shows that it is a Southern word. 
The It. roano is borrowed from French or 
Spanish, the It. form vovano being simply 
due to the intercalation of » to avoid the 
hiatus. Our word roan is probably borrowed 
from Spanish. The O. Span. form raudano 
proves conclusively that the word roan 
cannot be connected with Lat. rota, nor 
consequently with Fr. roué, dappled, as is 
suggested by Prof. Skeat. A. L. MAYHEW. 


“Duma.”—It may be worth while noting 
that the Russian name “ Duma,” applied to 
the new Parliament or 
Russia, is identical in origin with our word 
doom as well as with Old Norse démi, a 
court of judgment, sentence. x 

‘“*Swerve.”— ‘The Century Dictionary’ 
gives no meaning which exactly covers the 
sense in which the word “swerve” has been 
used in cricket for the last two seasons, as 
applied to the bowling of B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
of the Middlesex Cricket Club. The 
peculiarity of his bowling is that he inten- 
tionally imparts a direction to the ball in its 
flight through the air before it touches 
ground which takes it from the direct line, 
although intended to reach a definite point 
in a right line from the bowler to the wicket. 
In the Daily Mail of 16 April is an_illus- 
tration of a figure delivering the ball in the 
game of baseball, showing three different 
lines the ball is made to take, or, to quote 
from the description, “how the pitcher 
makes the ball swerve in the air. By giving 
it a spin with the fingers, the ball is made to 
rise or fall after travelling in a straight line 
for twenty-five feet.” Ravpw Tuomas. 


Epwarp IV. In THE Nationat PortRAIT 
Ga ._ery.—LEo C., in calling attention (ante, 


National Council of | 


9297 ) 


an 


p. to a misleading statement in the 
pedigree of the Royal Family in Burke’s 
* Peerage.’ reminds me that some years ago 
I noticed that the inscription on the plate 
affixed to the portrait. of Edward IV. in the 
National Portrait Gallery (Room II.) con- 
tains an inaccuracy. This king is there 
described as great-grandson of Edward IIL, 
whereas he was great-grandson of Edmond, 
| Duke of York, fifth son of Edward III. On 
| bringing this error to the notice of the 
| Gallery authorities in 1897 I received a reply 
saying that it would be rectified. This has 
not yet been done. It is, no doubt, a small 
matter; but in a National Gallery it is not 
too much to expect that our kings shall be 
correctly described in every particular. 
Edward IIL, m. Philippa of Hainault. 


1, dau. of 
Peter, King of 7 ea and Leon. 


Edmond, Duke of York, m. Isabel 


Richard, Earl of ¢ ‘utiles m. Anne. dau. of 
Ros ger Mortimer, Earl of March. 


| 
Richard, Duke of York. m. Cicely. dau. of 
Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmorland. 


| 
Edward IV. 
Cuar.Les Hersert THompson. 
Kirtixe’s ‘Wirn Scixpra To DELui.’— 
There is a singular and unexpected blunder 
in the opening verse of this poem :— 

The wreath of banquet overnight lay withered on 
the neck, f ; ; 
Our hands and scarves were saffron-dyed for signal 

of despair, ; : 
When we went forth to Paniput to battle with the 





Mlech; 
| Ere we came back from Paniput and left a kingdom 
there. 


Of course lech should be pronounced 
with the soft sound of cd, as in “church,” 
and is no rime to “neck.” The poet’s error 
is similar to one often made in pronouncing 
the name Bechuanaland, where the ch should 
be soft, but is too frequently sounded as if 
it had something to do with Adolf Beck. 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
“PANNIER MARKET.”— There has lately 
been much agitation in my old town of 


Launceston concerning the hours of what is 
called there the ‘tpannier market,” as dis- 
tinct from the cattle market ; and, as I am 
told that the former term is not to be found 
even in the greatest English dictionary, I 
may, perhaps, “be allowed to explain what it 
means. I remember it well fer the last 
seventy-five years as the Saturday market to 
which the regrators used to come from 
Plymouth and Exeter and other of the 





| larger towns, and buy up in the morning 
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the butter, eggs, and poultry which had been 
brought into town by the farmers and their 
wives. This produce was packed in panniers 
—or pangers, as the word was pronounced in 
my young days—these being large square 
withy (or willow) baskets, which were slung 
across a horse’s back for carrying away. 
[his gave rise to a once familiar saying at 
Launceston, “ He's as unmannerly as a horse 
with a pair of pangers,” for the breadth of 
the panniers, one on each side of the animal, 
was such that passers-by in a narrow road 
were apt to be knocked aside into the hedge 
as the horse swung along ; and I have often 
heard one regrator say to another as they 
passed in the street, “I’m going up to 
panger.” It. Rorsrns. 


“REVENUE”: ITs Pronuncration. — The 
tendency to throw the accent on English 
words as far back as possible has gradually 


established the practice of pronouncing 
‘revenue = with the stress on the first 
syllable. Till quite recently, however, it | 


was not uncommon to hear the earlier 
ts oak ’ : , . e 
revenue,” and it would be interesting to 


It must have been used in the House of 
Commons in the last generation, and it is 
not yet many years since I heard it from a 
Scottish representative when addressing his 
constituents. The practice of the eighteenth 
century is thus illustrated by Young in his 
* Love of Fame,’ i. 21 :— 

When men grow great. from their revenue spent, 

And fly from bailiffs into parliament. 

In the following stanza of his ‘ Ocean: an 
Ode,’ the poet gives a further instance of the 
same thing, besides furnishing one of his 
numerous examples of the old value assigned 
to the diphthong ea :— 

My hours my own! 
My faults unknown ! 
My chief revenue in content ! 
Then, leave one beam 
Of honest fame ! 
And scorn the labour’d monument ! 


Tuomas BAYNE. 


SHAKESPEARE: A REMARKABLE Forto.—In 
a glazed case on the landing of the first 
story, just outside the Jones Bequest rooms, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, is a folio copy of “Shakespear. 
rhird Impression. 1664.” It has an eagle 
and serpents on the title-page. The copy 
has the following autographs on the first 
pages, viz., Leigh Hunt, March 13, 1842; 
Joseph Fearn, 1842 ; F. G. Tomlins ; J. West- 
land Marston, Nov" 18th, 1843; Robert 
Montgomery ; R. H. Horne, 1842; Le Schmitz, 








1842; John A. Heraud; W™ Wordsworth ; 
Robert Browning, 1842, Aug. 15; Cha‘ 
Knight ; G. H. Lewes ; 'T. G. Lough ; Charles 
Dickens ; W™ Sherman. 

If this copy really belonged to Browning, 
Dickens, Knight, Montgomery, Wordsworth, 
et alii, it is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable in existence. D. J. 


FuneraL Garianps. — The following 
passage occurs in 7Z'he Zablet of 21 April 
(p. 611). It ought to be transferred to the 
pages of ‘N. & ().’ The custom was once 
common, but has now become almost for- 
gotten or disregarded :— 

“The very ancient custom of carrying the 
Virgin’s crown, or funeral garland, was observed 
at a funeral at the parish church at Abbott’s Ann, 
near Andover. The crown, from which fine paper 
gloves were hanging, was made of thin wood, 
covered with paper and decorated with black and 
white rosettes, and was carried from the house to 
the church before the coftin by two young girls. 
The girls, who wore white dresses, with white 
shawls and white hoods, between them bore a 
white wand from which the crown depended. 
During the service, the crown was placed on the 


wate 4 Sore 1S | cottin by one of the girls, and at the close it was 
1ave late instances of its literary recognition. | 


again suspended from the wand and borne to the 
grave. ‘The crown was afterwards hung on a thin 
iron rod branching from a small shield placed high 
up on the wall of the nave of the church, where 
there were already some 40 crowns suspended. 
Although there are other churches where these 
curious crowns are hanging, it is probable that 
Abbott’s Annis the only parish church in England 
where the custom is still observed.” 

An account of these Abbott’s Ann garlands 
is given in Mr. C. G. Harper’s ‘The Exeter 
Road,’ p. 153. ASTARTE. 


Peat. (See 9" S. iii, iv.\—I do not know 
whether a passage from Archbishop Grey’s 
‘Register’ (Surtees Soc., 1872, p. 236) has | 
been considered by those who have dealt 
with this word. In a lease of the mine of 
Hexham, dated 30 May, 1230, it is stated 
that the lessees : 

‘‘juramento pristito, nobis promiserunt quod in 
qualibet wstate, ad cibaria sua per totum annum 
decoquenda, et ignem proprium, sibi et ministris 
suis de peatis sibi providebunt. Et si peatas, 
aliquo casu contingente, sufficientes per annum sibi 
perquirere non possunt, concessimus eisdem quod 
rationabiliter et moderate de bosco nostro defectum 
sine vasto suppleatur.” 

QV: 


Parisu Constasies. (See 10 §, ii. 247, 
335, 371, 431; iii. 37.)—Those interested in 
this subject may be glad to know that a 
valuable contribution to the literature 
thereon appeared as a leader in The 
Northampton Daily Reporter of 9 April. 

JoHN T. Pace. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





SNAKES IN SoutH Arrica.—In a review of 
The Cornhill, ante, p. 380, mention is made 
of an article by Mr. Claude E. Benson on 
* Venomous Serpents,’ and it is said :— 

“The most dangerous of these appears to be the 
African mamba, which flies at everything and 
everybody, and will ‘even come down from a tree 
to solicit an interview,’ ” 

This statement is so different from my 
experience of the mamba that I venture to 
ask if any of your very numerous corre- 
spondents can corroborate it. [can speak with 
some little knowledge of the South African 
snakes, for I was one of the early settlers of 
Natal, was nine years there, and never 
missed an opportunity of killing a snake. 
Many mambas I put an end to. The mamba, 
or black snake, is a most deadly beast, it is 
true. I sawa Zulu who had been bitten in 
the heel, and who died in little more than 
an hour; and an Englishman living near 
me, to whom the same mischance occurred, 
died the next day. I once heard of one who 
flew at a traveller on horseback, but it was 
believed that the snake would never attack 
any one unless he got between the female 
and her nest. In the cases named above the 
victims had accidentally trodden on them. 
I never saw or heard of a mamba in a tree. 
I was struck by one myself in the thumb, 
but he was only a little one, and good doses 
of aloe juice and milk cured me. Had he 
been full grown, nothing could have saved 
me. It does not follow that Mr. Benson is in 
error because my experience does not tally 
with his statement ; but, as I said, I should 
be glad to know if it can be corroborated. 

F. CLAayTon. 


Morden. 


NAPOLEON AND THE GRAND DucuHEss} 
CATHERINE OF Russta.—I have recently | 
seen in MS. what purports to be an English | 
version of a letter addressed by the Grand 
Duchess Catherine of Russia (daughter | 
of Paul L) to her brother Alexander [,, | 
protesting against the proposed marriage | 
between Napoleon and herself, and specially 
mentioning the murder of Palde (s7c). This 
may be an error of transcription for Palm, 
the unfortunate Niirnberg bookseller, shot 
in 1806. The letter is dated 25 Jan., 1809. 


I cannot find any reference to it in any of | and hence incomplete, purchase. 


| ‘exhibiting all the known 


to know something about the original. I 
may mention that I have referred to Vandal’s 
‘Napoléon et Alexander I.’ (1891). 

Wo. H. Peet. 


Gray’s ‘ELecy’: 17s TRANSLATIONS.— Was 
there published an edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 
translations, 
arranged in double columns,” as suggested by 
J. F. M. at 1S. i. 101, in the first quarter 


| year of ‘N. & Q’? And may I repeat his 


incidental query ?— 

“In a biographical notice of Dr. Sparke, it is 
stated that he was among the thirteen candidates 
when the competition took place [c. 1794] for the 
best translation of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ into Greek. 
Query, What was this competition, and were any of 
the other versions published ?” 

SENGA. 
‘Elegy’ into Greek, 
255: 10! 


ZO” 5 


[Many renderings of the 
Latin. and Italian are noted at 5'"S. iv. 
S. i. 58, 487; ii. 93, 175.] 

Deror ON THE Vicar or Bappow.—What 
is the story of the vicar of Baddow, alluded 
to in Defoe’s ‘History of the Devil,’ Part IL. 
chap. iv. 7— 

The vigilant scout plants his agents about, 

And has something to do with us all, sir. 
In some he has part, and in some he’s the whole, 
And of some (like the vicar of Baddow) 
It can neither be said they have body or soul, 
But only are devils in shadow. 
There is a Great Baddow two miles south- 
east, and a Little Baddow four miles north- 
east, from Chelmsford. The incumbent of 
Great Baddow is a vicar, and of Little 
Baddow a rector. There is no other Baddow 
in ‘The Clergy List.2 Hotroyp CHAPLIN. 

[A similar question was asked at 6* S. iv. 51 
and at p. 159 of the next volume Epwarp SoLty, 
whose death deprived ‘N. & Q. of a most valuable 
contributor, offered a solution of the allusion. ] 


G. ‘TRE 


9. 


“> 


RossetTtr’s RAGIONAMENTI.’ — I 


'have recently purchased a brochure of 102 
| pages, printed in London in 1842, the title of 
| which is “ La Beatrice di Dante. 
| namenti Critici di Gabriele Rossetti.” 


Ragio- 
The 
author states in the preface, addressing the 
reader, that 

‘ove tu faccia un amichevole accoglienza al Ragio- 
namento Primo, gli altri due si affretteranno con 
maggiore alacriti a venirti incontro.’ 

Was the author encouraged to issue ‘the 
other two”? If so, will some reader tell 
me the date of publication and if it is 
possible to obtain them? To judge from the 
first number, each one is complete in itself, 
though, if ‘tthe other two” appeared, the 
possession of No. 1 is only a one-third, 
Perhaps 


the works I have consulted, and should like | Rossetti’s project, like O’Connell’s ‘Memoir 
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on Ireland,’ ended ingloriously with the first | Lincolnshire, as printed by Nichols in ‘ Illus- 
volume. aaa ; J. B. McGovern. 'trations of the Manners and Expenses of 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. Ancient Times in England,’ the following 
“A THIMBLEFUL OF SENSE 18 WORTH i are given, with mention of other 
POUND OF NONSENSE.”—Could you enlighten | "8 — : 
me so ~ the _— of this proverb, or the Proves =~ wennge oP ee 
author of it? am not quite sure about the | ye TG r 
: : 532. om. M. colne, for k 
second portion, and [ am unable to find it in iim ae 


a = Ps k chowsse [church-house] may lyght, 0/. 13s. 4d. 
the ordinary dictionaries of proverbs. {1606 | Itm. of Esthorpe lyght, 0/. 13s. 4. 
W. A. Carrer. 


tm. kyrchowse maylyght, be 13s. 4d. levad 
i ‘ = 1 : 1500.) Imprymys, It. recevyd off ye yomen leyght 

TUILERIES GARDEN IN 1796.—The following | wen a] anes _e siti 
paragraph occurs in The IMull Advertiser,| [1500.} It. for y° yomen leyght, 1s. 31. ; 

26 March, 1796. Are we to accept it as a| [1535] Itm. of the yongmenis lyght, 0/. 10s. 0d. 
true statement? We have not met with the; ‘The young men’s light was not the plough- 
fact—if fact it be—recorded elsewhere. ‘men’s light, for the plough-light_is also 

“The garden of the Thulleries at Paris, once | mentioned. LINCOLN GREEN. 
planted with potatoes, when the wants of the | ; ' 
people required the sacrifice, offers now a beautiful| OLVARIUS'S History.—In Douglas's ‘Peer- 
and correct map of France. It comprises Jemappe, | age of Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 754, it is stated 
Savoy. and the other departments whick have been | that 
conquered and united to the Republic. ‘This idea, | : 
which is most artfully conceived to flatter the | “John Carmichael of Howgate had a son...... who 
vanity of the Parisians, is as beautifully executed. | Went abroad into the Russian service, where, by 
Fach path marks the boundary of a department : his gallant behaviour, he was advanced to the rank 
every mountain is represented by a hillock ; every of colonel, by John Basiliowitz, the then Czar, and 
forest by a thicket ; and every river has its corre- | (istinguished himself at the siege of Plescow, where 
sponding streamlet. Thus every Parisian in his | b€ commanded 5.000 men, and afterwards was 
morning walk can now review the whole of the | made governor of that place.’ 

Republic and of her conquests.” ‘ / | The authority for this statement is 
N. M. & A. | ** Olvarius’s History.” 

‘Aryan Sun-Myrus.—I have tried for| 1 have searched, with the help of the 
some time to get a copy of ‘Aryan Sun-| Officials, the British Museum Library, and 
Myths,’ published by Kegan Paul, Trench &|2™ quite unable to get any clue to the 
Co., but out of print for several years | identity of Olvarius or his work. Perhaps 

; P ae ae 
author’s name not mentioned. The book | Some reader of *N. & Q.’ can help me. 
was written by a Bostonian, so perhaps | E. G. M. ©. 
some American reader of ‘N. & Q. can help, 


[Olearius, Adam, otherwise Oelschlaeger, wrote a 
me. E. Munro. description of a journey in Muscovy and Persia, 
Hillcrest, Westward Ho, N. Devon. published in Schleswig in 1647, folio. An English 
: | translation by John Davies was published in 1666. 


Irattan Sones. — Is there published any | The work was frequently reprinted, and translated 
into French, Dutch, &e. See under ‘ Olearius’ 


ood ant oy ali . Saas | 

at i Gea iaaiaaed Brunet’s ‘Manuel du Libraire,’ and ‘ Nouvelle 
ae | Biographie Générale,’ by Dr. Hoefer. | 
S.J AF. 

JAPANESE AND Curnese Lyrics. — Are| .CATEATON STREET.—This name appears in 
there any anthologies published of these in| ‘The Pickwick Papers, and is, I believe, 
English ? Ss. J. A. F__ | Yeferable to Gresham Street, E.C. Deriva- 

. : ee * | tion of Cateaton is desired, and date of 

Str Witrram Noye's Wire.— Can any | change of name. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the name | 
of the wife of Sir William Noye, of Carnan- | SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY LIBRARIES. (See 
ton, Cornwall, Attorney-General to King | 10 §, iv. 222, 303.)—Have similar lists been 
Charles I. ? Wm. Jackson Prcorr, | Published? If so, references would be much 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. : | appreciated. M. J. D. Cocke. 

| 


Sara, daughter o a»y Yor ~hillack. | 

“ Raut, Comal te a gh g gy | _ SHAKEsPEARE’s CrEaTIons.—In the present 
xi, 253-5. ] | day, when Shakespeare is belauded to the 
a a a | skies, and by too many because others do it, 
p a Re LIG ND Younc Men’s LIGHT IN | it is as well that every real admirer of Shake- 
RE-LVEFORMATION CHURCHES.—What special | speare should be able to give a reason for 
coemetos had these lights? In the} the faith that is in him, and that when 
churchwardens’ accounts of Wigtoft, in challenged as to Shakespeare’s supremacy on 
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any theme, or when it is judged by any fair 
standard, he should know what he is talking 
about. Now I have been asked if I can point 
to any creation in Shakespeare of the truly 
heroic—to any figure rivalling Prometheus, 
or the Satan of Milton. Will some one 
kindly help me to answer ? Lucets. 
ANNE Giippon.—I should be very grateful 
for any information about this artist, who in 
the later thirties was governess to the 
family of my great-grandfather, the late 
Dr. Ansell, of Bow. A portrait of George 
Henry Lewes, drawn by her in 1840, was 
presented to the National Portrait Gallery 
in 1904. A portrait of Leigh Hunt “by Mrs. 


Gliddon (1841), drawn on wood by Mr. C. | 


Gliddon,” is mentioned by Mr. R. B. Johnson 
(‘Selected Essays and Poems of Leigh Hunt,’ 


1891, ii. 268); and the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xxxii. 209) | 


states that Samuel Laurence (the portrait 
painter) married ** Anastasia Gliddon, cousin 
and adopted sister of Mrs. Thornton Leigh 


Hunt.” Was Anne Gliddon related to these | 


ladies ? 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 


R. L. Moreton. 


NottinGHAM PsaLTER.—In my possession 
is a newspaper cutting of 1902 (about July, I 
think) announcing the dispatch to the United 
States of 
**a valuable collection intended to exemplify the 
origin and development of the early illustrated 
book, starting from the illuminated manuscript, 
through the block-books, and onwards to the 
tinished typographical specimen.” 

The illuminated manuscripts are stated to 
have included 
**the Nottingham Psalter, dating from about 1220, 
with fine illuminations in the calendar, and initials 
throughout.” 
Can any one kindly supply further details 
of this manuscript and its present location ? 
In particular, I am anxious to learn on what 
evidence it is associated with Nottingham, 
to the ecclesiastical history of which I have 
devoted considerable attention. 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Spain AnD EnNGLAND.—Can any one say to 
what period in the history of the two 
countries is to be referred the old saying, 
“Con todo el mundo guerra, y paz con 
Inglaterra”? It may be an outcome of the 
Peninsular War of 1809-13. 

Partie Norra. 

Twyrorp Appey.—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can inform me where I can 
find any books referring to Twyford Abbey. 
From searches I have made I find that no 


religious body inhabited this house; con- 
sequently little information is given by 
Dugdale or Lysons. J. L. JAMES. 


Beplics, 
“ROSE OF JERICHO.” 
(10% §. v. 229, 272. 

REFERENCE may perhaps opportunely be 
made to the search for the flower at the 
place of its origin lately narrated by the 
Italian lady Matilde Serao, in the very in- 
teresting account of her travels entitled ‘In 
the Country of Jesus, as translated by M-. 
Richard Davey, 1905. 

Jericho, now represented by Rihah, a 
scanty and miserable group of houses or 
huts, was reached by the lady (who on this 
| occasion rode in a palanquin or litter borne 
| by two mules) in six hours from Jerusalem, 
ithe distance being fifteen miles, the de- 
clivitous road winding through “arid yellow 
| hills” and “rugged mountain sides.” The 
| situation of the village, said to be 700 feet 
|lower than the level of the Mediterranean, 
and thus about 3,200 feet below the plateau 
1of Jerusalem, causes its atmosphere to be 
peculiarly heavy and oppressive: “The air 
one breathes is like molten lead,” writes 
| the traveller. This condition, added to the 
/extreme poverty of the place, rendered a 
night’s lodging in a wretched kind of inn, 
kept by two silent old Russian women, ex- 
| tremely uncomfortable and depressing ; yet 
| endurance was necessary, for next day search 
i had to made for the famed rose, and the 
| journey extended to the Jordan and Dead 
| Sea. In the morning, on inquiry as to roses 
| of Jericho, it was replied that certainly there 
were roses, and to prove the fact “a lovely 
rose” was brought, which the old hostess 
declared to be the real rose of Jericho, 
adding that no other was known to her after 
living twenty-eight years at the place. 

The traveller, thus highly delighted with 
her ‘lovely, fresh, bright - coloured rose, 
much like, thongh smaller than, those of her 
own country,” found it unnecessary to make 
the toilsome exploration of the neighbouring 
Quarantania Mountains (the wilderness of 
the Temptation), where the traditionary rose 
is said to be met with. On her return to 
Jerusalem, asked as to the result of her 
search, she triumphantly produced her trea- 
sure. But then came the disillusion: it was 
not, said the courteous and learned doctor 
of the Consulate, the rose of Scripture ; he 
had several specimens, and would give one 
to the signora. It proved to be 
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“*a tiny, dry, horn-shaped flower, about the size of 
a finger-nail; it has small, withered branches, 
which spread out the moment the stem is placed 
in water, but no colour returns.” 

De Saulcy has been quoted at 1° S. xi. 449. 
He says his discovery was named Saulcya 
Aierichuntica, and that the flower had the 
appearance of a dried Eastern daisy. A 
later description of the plant is given in the 
‘Treasury of Botany,’ by Lindley and Moore 
(1874). Its recognized name is now Anastatica 
hicrochuntina (sic); it is a small annual, 
with short stem, from which extend oblong 
leaves, the flowers small and white. When 
in flower the branches spread rigidly, but 
when the seed ripens the leaves wither and 
drop, the whole plant becomes dry, and each 
branch curls inwards, forming a ball as if of 
wickerwork.* 

Thus described, it is simply impossible to 
apply to the lowly though curious plant the 
stately language of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
who in his exaltation of Wisdom wrote 
(Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14) :— 

J was exalted like a cedar in Libanus, 

And as a cypress tree upon the mountains of 

Hermon. 

I was exalted like a palm tree in Engaddi, 

And as a rose plant in Jericho. 

As a fair olive in a pleasant field, 

And grew up as a plane tree by the water. 

Here the rose plant of Jericho is grouped 
with the cedar, the cypress, the palm, the 
olive, and the plane—strange and unequal 
companionship for a plant said to be but six 
inches high. With Mr. C. 8. Warp, we 
would know the authority for the identifi- 
cation. Dean Stanley, not troubled with 
the botanical definition, thought that the 
oleander, with its beautiful rosy blossoms, 
and flourishing on the well-watered plain of 
Jericho, might represent the poetic rose 
(‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 1866, p. 146). And, 
as we learn from the lady traveller, the real 
rose, as we know it, yet grows in the oasis 
where is the modern wretched village. 

A willing tribute of appreciation will be 
given to the most interesting account of the 
sacred country afforded by the indefatigable, 
highly intelligent, though perhaps somewhat 
credulous pilgrim whose work has been 
quoted. W. L. Rurrton. 


Epirapn AT Bowes, YORKSHIRE (10* §. v. 
370).—Bowes is out of the beaten track of 
travellers between Scotland and England, 
but when he was acting as tutor to the sons 





* At Kew are seen several specimens. The 
dried-up balls vary in size, the largest being about 
four inches in diameter. 








of the Duke of Montrose, and conducting 
them, as Dr. Johnson puts it, “round the 
common circle of modish travels,’ Mallet 
may possibly have been there or thereabouts. 
Murray’s ‘Yorkshire Handbook’ (third ed., 
p. 344) says that Dr. Dinsdale, author of the 
* Teesdale Glossary,’ in his edition of Mallet’s 
‘Ballads and Songs’ (1857), has inserted all 
the information he could collect relating to 
the subject of the poem, and that he erected 
a monument to the memory of the lovers. on 
which is an extract from the register. The 
late W. Hylton Longstaffe tells us, in his 
‘Richmondshire,’ that Dr. Dinsdale has quite 
exhausted the subject, and adds that in the 
church register an interlineation has been 
made in a different hand. The word “sup- 
posed ” has been inserted as a substitute for 
the word “purely,” making the clause 
‘‘purely thro’ love” read “supposed thro’ 
love.” 

Anderson’s ‘British Poets’ (vol. ix. p. 717) 
has an extract from a letter, written, in 
answer to the inquiries of a Mr. Copper- 
thwaite, by the curate of Bowes, confirmatory 
of the main facts of the story as told by the 
0et. 
; Mallet’s second wife, Lucy Elstob, belonged 
to an old North of England family, of which 
the best-known members were her cousins, 
William and Elizabeth Elstob, the Anglo- 
Saxon scholars. Her father was land 
steward to the Earl of Carlisle, and it 
is not a far-fetched theory to surmise 
that it was through this connexion that 
the poet obtained particulars of the tragic 
end of Edwin and Emma. Mrs. Mallet 
was a@ woman of considerable talent, and, 
if not herself a literary woman, mixed in 
the society of literary men, and, as readers 
of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ will remember, once 
much offended David Hume by her pertness 
in introducing herself to him with the 


remark, ‘‘We Deists should know each 
other.” JOHN OXBERRY. 
Gateshead. 


This epitaph is said, on the authority of 
Grainge’s ‘Castles and Abbeys of York- 
shire,’ p. 382, to have been copied from the 
parish register, and inscribed on the stone 
at the west end of Bowes Church at the 
expense of F. T. Dinsdale, Esq. In the same 
work will be found much interesting in- 
formation concerning Bowes and the curious 
inscription mentioned. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The reason why the epitaph at Bowes has 
not appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ may probably be 
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found in the fact that Mallet’s pathetic 
ballad of ‘ Edwin and Emma’ has made it so 
well known in English literature. Epitaphs 
in ‘N. & Q, are usually out-of-the-way in- 
scriptions that are not found printed else- 
where. Full details of the poet’s career, 


with pedigrees of his second wife, Lucy | 


Elstob, and also of Wrightson and Railton, 
the unfortunate lovers, and an account of 


Bowes castle and church, &c., are given in | 


F. Dinsdale’s edition of ‘ Ballads and Songs 

by David Mallet,’ 1857 (xii-328 pp. 8vo). This 

book is highly praised in 2" §. iii. 259. 
Ricuarpd WELFORD. 

Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Johnson, in his ‘Life’ of Mallet, does not 
allude to any acquaintance which the 
“atheist” poet may have had with the 
village of Bowes, and his account seems to 
be the only authentic one. Johnson says: 
“Of David Mallet, having no written 
memorial, I am able to give no other account 
than such as is supplied by the unauthorized 
loquacity of common fame, and a very slight 
personal knowledge.” There is also an in- 
teresting account of Mallet in ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ by David Erskine Baker, 1782, 
seventeen years only after Mallet’s death in 
1765, but again there is no allusion to any 
connexion with Bowes. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

“Brock”: “ Bapcer” (10% §, v. 389).— 
The etymology of places like Brockley is ex- 
tremely slippery ; for in some cases Brock- 
really goes back to the A.-S. 47dc, a brook. 
Certainly 4rock is Celtic, and means “ gray.” 

Broxbourne means “ Brock’s bourne,” 
where Brock (A.-S. Broce, Broc) was a man’s 


name ; just as some men have the surname | 


Badger at this day. | 
I am afraid that some of the etymologies 
which I first gave in 1880 ought to be 
consigned to oblivion. I have tried to with- | 
draw them to some extent by the publication | 
of my ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ in | 
1901—an edition in which many things were 
bettered. I there say of Jadger that it is | 
“spelt dageard in Sir T. More. Dr. Murray 
shows that /adyev means the animal with | 
the Jadye or stripe.” The chief difticulty is | 
to trace the word dadge itself. | 
Water W. SKeEat. 


The gradual disappearance of this animal 


| extinct, and allusions to the “brock” in such 
regions may even now occasionally be heard. 
Scotsmen who respect their traditions still 
understand without the aid of a glossary the 
|reference in Burns’s ‘Twa Dogs’ to the 
_supercilious airs of ‘‘ our gentry ” :— 
They gang as saucy by poor folk 
| As 1 wad by a stinkin’ brock. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


Mr. Lynn observes that drock “is un- 
| doubtedly of Celtic origin,” which I do not 
| dispute ; but when he adds “ meaning grey,” 
|I think he misses the significance of a 
|descriptive name. The Gaelic terms for 
i“grey” are riabhach (reeagh) and odhar 
(ower); whereas breac, Welsh brech, ‘means 
striped or brindled, which exactly fits the 
_badger’s countenance. The same adjective 
gave the Gaelic dreacan, tartan, and probably 
survives in our “breeches,” which are no 
| longer striped and chequered as that garment 
/was when the Roman conquerors adopted 
the dracee or trews from their Gaulish and 
British subjects. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

| Henry ANGELO (10 §. v. 287).—I have 
seen the monumental inscription of Henry 
Angelo, not in “‘a little village near Bath,” 
but in the graveyard of Trinity Church, 
|Gray’s Inn Road. This church, though 
‘situated in St. Pancras, was, I was told, 
erected as a chapel of ease to St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. As several writers have made 
' mistakes regarding the date of death and the 
place of burial of Henry Angelo, it would be 


| well that a copy of the inscription should be 


entered in ‘N. & Q. It runs thus :— 


“In memory of Mary, wife of Henry Angelo, of 
Bolton Row, Mayfair, who died 14th January, 1827, 
aged 68, 

‘“Also Elizabeth and Mary, daughters of the 
above, who died in their infancy. 

“ Also of Henry ANGELO, husband of the above, 
who died 19th December, 1835, aged 80 years.” 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Mr. THompson OF THE 6TH Dracoons (10% 
S. v. 269, 316, 354).—Frederick Thompson, of 
the family of Thompson of Kirby Hall, York, 
was a captain in the Enniskillen Dragoons 
(Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ fourth ed.). 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLISH REcorpDs (10% S. v. 
163).—The reference under Winch should be 











from its favourite haunts is lessening the! “daughter of John Custis.” Evelyn of Long 
necessity for reference to its character and | Ditton, Parke, Custis, and Washington all 
habits. Even its name is rarely heard except | intermarried. This same error is made in 
among naturalists, who, of course, speak of it| Burke; vide Ellenborough. It should be 
as the badger. In certain rural parts of | Law—Custis. When did Custis settle in 


Scotland, however, it is not altogether | Ireland? A. C. H 
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DELMER (10 §. v. 348).—If this is merely 
a variant on Delmar, which I suspect, it cer- 
tainly is used as a proper name. A friend of 
mine who bears it tells me it is derived from 
a Prussian baron of that name. I see three 
Delmars in the * London Court Directory.’ 
Bardsley, in his ‘Dict. Eng. and Welsh 
Surnames,’ 1901, which does not seem suffi- 
ciently made use of by your correspondents, 
gives :— 

“Delamare, Delamere, Delmar.—Local, ‘de la 
mere,’ at the lake, from residence beside a lake; 
M.E. mere, a pool. John de la Mere, co. Oxf., 
1273 (Hundred Rolls). Henricus del Mere, 1379 
(Poll Tax), W. Riding, Yorks, p. 210. 1675, 
married, John Delemare and Susanna Reffrey, 


St. Jas. Clerkenwell.” 
H. W. Dickinson. 


Lower interpreted the surname Delmar by 
delamer. This, if used asa baptismal name, 
may have been taken from the surname, or 
have been bestowed on a child for some 
marine reason. When once given, it would 
have a good chance of being repeated in the 
next and succeeding generations. 

Sr. SwItHIn. 


** Delmar, an abbreviation of De Ja Mare.” 
Further :— 

** De-la-Mare, from La Mare, near Pont-Audemer, 
a castle built on piles in a lake. Norman de la 
Mara lived ¢. 1030. Hugo de la Mare (1070) occurs 
in a Breton Charter (Morice, ‘ Hist. Bret. Preuves,’ 
i. 434)...... For De la Mere, see De la Mare.” 
The above quotations are from ‘ The Norman 
People’ (author's name not given), published 
by. H. S. King & Co., 1874, and dedicated 
“*to the memory of Percy, Viscount Strang- 
ford.” Harry Hens. 


Robert Ferguson, in his ‘Teutonic Name- 
system,’ 1864, says there is a stem da/, tal, 
which F6rstemann, in his ‘ Altdeutsches 
Namenbuch,’ refers to the Anglo-Saxon deal, 
illustrious, distinguished, eminent; and he 
places it with other names compounded 
of Dal, Del, or Thal, and Mav, famous, like 
Dallimore. Dellamore, Delmar; Modern 
German Thalmeier, Thalhammer (2) ; French 
Delamarre, Delemer. Delimier. Delmer. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


LapiEs’ HEAD-DRESSES IN THE THEATRE 
(10° S. v. 389).—Mr. ScHLoEsser will find a 
delightful account of the “celebrated critical 
trunk-maker ” in the 235th number of 7'he 
Spectator, dated Thursday, 29 November, 
1711. He is introduced by Addison as 
follows :— 

“It is observed that of late years there has been 
a certain Person in the upper Gallery of the Play- 
house, who when he is pleased with any thing that 
is acted upon the Stage, Expresses his Approbation 





by a loud knock upon the Benches or the Wainscot, 
which may be heard over the whole Theatre. This 
Person is commonly known by the Name of the 
Trunk-maker in the upper Gallery.” 

S. Burrerwortu. 


_For the ‘‘critical trunk-maker” see Zhe 
Spectator, No. 385, by Addison. 
CHARLES MASEFIELD. 


“Cast NOT A CLOUT TILL MAY BE OUT” 
(10 §. v. 388.—The Scottish interpretation 
of this proverb assumes that it is the month, 
and the whole month, that is in question. 
Unless with the aid of superior culture, we 
do not think of hawthorn blossom as “ may,” 
but simply call it ** flourish.” In his ‘ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland’ Robert Chambers. 
writes thus of the month and its fickle cha- 
racter :— 

‘“‘There is another ungracious rhyme about the 
favourite month of the poets: 

Till May be out, 

Change na a clout. 
That is, thin not your winter clothing till the end 
of May—a good maxim, if we are to put faith im 
the great father of modern medicine, Boerhaave, 
who, on being consulted as to the proper time for 
putting off flannel, is said to have answered, ‘On 
Midsummer night, and—put it on again next 
morning.’ ” 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


Thirty years ago in West Yorkshire we 
had three of these “May” couplets, which 
were often associated. Amongst my own 
companions there was an idea (with what 
basis I know not) that the first was modern, 
but that the second and third were very old. 
At any rate, their association shows that the 
reference in the second was to May the 
month, and not “ may ” the hawthorn bloom, 
which seldom appears in the West Riding 
before quite the end of May or early June- 
The couplets were :— 

Never change a thing 
Till May comes in. 
Never cast a clout 

Till May goes out. 

Those who bade* in May 
Will soon be laid in clay. 

The idea was that at the beginning of May 
one might change some garment (overcoat or 
under-shirt in the case’ of men) for a lighter 
one, but that none must be quite abandoned 
before the first day of June. 

H. SNowpEN Warp. 


TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND, 1600-1700 (10% S. 
v. 348, 414).—From a ‘History of the Post 
Office,’ by Herbert Joyce, to which I would 


‘refer your correspondent for particulars, I 


gather that travellers in the seventeenth 


* Bade is “‘ bathe.” 
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century took advantage of the posting-house 
system, which had ortginally been organized 
for the convenience of the king’s messengers, 
and especially for those carrying letters or 
briefs. These houses—at first only on the 
main roads between large towns, but later 
on branch routes also—were granted the 
monopoly of supplying relays of horses for 
the king’s service, and for the carriage of 
letters for the public, and finally for the use 
of general travellers. The ‘t postmasters” 
received fixed wages from Government, and 
to supplement these were allowed to charge 
2)/. a mile for one horse or 5d. a mile for 
two horses, with a mounted attendant, who 
was always to accompany the party when as 
many as two horses were hired. 

In Charles I.’s time, Thos. Withering 
endeavoured to render the postal system self- 
supporting by imposing a fixed charge for 
private letters of 2. for a single or 5/. fora 
double one for a distance not exceeding 
SO miles, 2d. or 4d. for 140 miles, and so on, 
this scale being a modification of that already 
obtaining in certain local post - services, 
notably in Devonshire, where several towns 
(e.4.. Barnstaple) kept horses at the expense 
of the corporation, and undertook to convey 
private letters at regular times to meet the 
King’s post on its way to London. That the 
same arrangement held good for travellers is 
not explicitly stated, but may perhaps be 
inferred. P 

In the South Tawton churchwardens’ 
accounts I find the entry, in 1557, ‘* P¢ for 
the shoying of the horse for the Poste, xij.” 
i should have thought that, as the old 
“ Posting Road” from Exeter to Oakhampton 
ran through this parish, its people would 
have caught the post on the wing, and not 
have needed to keep post-horses of their 
own. Was there, perhaps, not any Govern- 
ment post-house at Oakhampton so early ? 
fa royal post-horse cast a shoe in any place 
it passed through, did the cost of reshoeing 
fall on that parish or on the king ? - 

At Leicester, says Joyce, in 9 Eliz. the 
members of the corporation bound them- 
selves under penalty to keep four post-horses 
in constant readiness for their sovereign’s use ; 
but this “can hardly have been a common 
practice.” Where horses were not provided 
voluntarily, the magistrates and constables 
had orders to seize them wherever they could 
be found. But did they pay for them? 


Wright’s (Fothergill’s) ‘History of Oke- 
hampton, Devon,’ among extracts from Rat- 
tenbury’s ‘ Journal,’ has the following :— 

*: 1644......This year the town was put to great 
costs for free quarter post-horses, and convoys of 





letters by Parliamentary soldiers and others such 
like. as by Mr. Hearne’s account may appear.” 

I should be glad of further illustrations of 
the subject. Ere Leca-WEEKES. 





| Regulations for posting were made in the 
lreign of Elizabeth by Thomas Randolph, 
| Master of the Posts. In 1603 it was ordered 
| by the Privy Council that in all places where 
| posts are laid for the packet (that is, for 
conveying letters on the king’s business) 

| they also, as persons most fit, shall have the 
| benetit and pre-eminence of letting, furnishing, and 
| appointing of horses to all riding post, that is to 
say, with horn and guide, by commission or 
otherwise. 

The postmasters were required to keep 
sufficient post-horses with the necessary 
furniture. Persons riding with commission 
and certain officials going to or from the 
Court were to pay 24d. a mile for each horse, 
and a groat to the guide for each stage. No 
horse was to be ridden beyond the stage for 
which it was hired, except with the owner’s 
consent, Was not to carry more than 301]b. 
weight besides the rider, nor to travel more 
than seven miles an hour in summer and five 
in winter. VPersons riding in post on their 
own private business were to arrange the 
prices with the postmasters. This proclama- 
tion was signed by the king, and counter- 
signed by Sir John Stanhope, Master of the 
Posts. 

The first Act of Parliament for the regula 
tion of the Post Office, 12 Ch. II. ¢. 35, pro- 
vided (s. 2) that the Postmaster-General and 
his deputies, and no other person or persons 
whatsoever, shall prepare and provide horses 
and furniture to let to hire unto all through 
posts and persons riding in post by com- 
mission or without, from all and every the 
parts and places of England, Scotland, and 
lreland where any post-roads are or shall be 
established. (A list of the English post- 
roads and stages will be found in 9"§. i. 121.) 
The charge for each horse was fixed at 3d. a 
mile, and the guide was to have 4d. for each 
stage. This Act remained in force until the 
end of the seventeenth century and later. 
It was repealed by the Post Office Act, 
§ Anne, c. 11; but section 2 of the original 
Act was re-enacted. 

There is a good deal of information about 
travelling in England in the third chapter of 
Macaulay’s ‘History.’ Macaulay appeared 
to suppose that a part of the revenue of the 
Post Office was derived from the letting of 
post-horses on hire ; but this is incorrect, as 
the profit derived from letting post-horses 
belonged to the postmasters who owned them. 

J. A. J. HouspDEN. 
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“ SATURDAY ” IN SPANISH (10 §. v. 388).— 
The use of the term Sahbado for Saturday by 
the Spanish Christians does not connect 
them with the Jews any more than a similar 
use does any other Christians. Sabbath is 
the ordinary liturgical term for the day 
before the Lord’s day in the Roman and 
Greek Churches, and always has been. Like 
our Amens and our Alleluias, it may serve 
to remind us of “the rock whence we are 
hewn, the hole of the pit whence we are 
digged,” as Burgon remarks in_ his ‘ Letters 
from Rome.’ It may be found throughout 
in any Roman Missal or Breviary, or in the 
Greek service-books, ey., ‘Oftice for the 
Lord’s Day,’ translation published by Hayes 
in 1880. Unfortunately it was not retained 
in our Prayer-Book, hence the Protestant 
misapplication of the term to the Lord’s 
day. a. EB. 

Would it not be more correct to look upon 
the Spanish use of Salado for Saturday as 
early Christian rather than as Jewish? Ip 
most European languages some form o 
‘Sabbath ” is used for Saturday. The 
Germans have Samstay, the French Samed:, 
the Catalans Diéssapte. In Italian it is 
Sabbato, and in Roumanian Simidtd. The 
Slavonic forms are still more interesting, as 
the stress in some of them is upon the first, 
and in others upon the second syllable. Thus 
the Bulgarians say Sd/ota, and the Servians 
Svbota ; on the other hand, the Russians say 
Subbota, and the Slovenians Sobdta, while the 
Lithuanians say Subatd. All these words 
mean Saturday, and not Sunday. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


_ Surely the mere fact that the Spanish for 
Saturday is Sabado proves nothing as to a 
special influence of the Jew. in Spain. For 
the Italian for Saturday is Sabbato; the 
Portuguese is Sabbado ; the French is Samedi 
(sambatt dies); the German is Samstag, 
O.H.G. Saumbats-tac; the Old Provencal is 
Dissapte (dies sabbati); the Roumansch is 
Sonda ; and the Wallacnian is Simbiti. We 
have to deal with the more general question 
as to the transition from the Jewish Sabbath 
to the Christian Lord’s day, which it is 
extremely difficult to date exactly. 
Wacrer W. SKEart. 

I do not think Sudado in Spanish can have 
much to do with the Jews in Spain, any 
more than Sablato, the Italian word for 
Saturday, is to be connected with the Jews 
in Italy. Both are derived from the Latin 
Sabbatum, which comes through the Greek 
caBBartos from a Hebrew word meaning rest. 
Dies Sabbati is the ecclesiastical term for 





Saturday (see the Roman Breviary). The 
Order Paper and Journals of the House of 
Lords still describe Saturday as Dies Sabbate ; 
and formerly this practice obtained in the 
Order Paper and Journals of the House of 
Commons. J. A. J. HouspEn. 


The use of the term Sablath for Saturday 
is not, as H. W—B seems to think, peculiar 
to Spanish, but was the universal practice of 
the early Church, Latin, Greek, and Eastern, 
and survives in the majority of languages at 
the present day. The identification of the 
Sabbath with oe is, 1 awe. peculiar 
to the English-speaking peoples. 

‘ " mn E. W. B. 


[Mr. J. B. Warvewricnt is thanked for a reply. ] 


“ Prace” (10% §. v. 267, 316, 333, 353, 371, 
412).—It may interest Dr. Murray to hear 
that the word “ Place” is in common use at 
Stonyhurst to designate distinct divisions of 
the house. Thus we find ‘“Study-Place,” 
“ Shoe-Place,” “ Washing-Place,” “ Strangers’ 
Place” (or guest-rooms), “ Tailors’ Place,” &e. 
(even, and this is to be whispered, the 
lavatory is called the ‘‘Common Place”). 
The origin of the phrase is found in the 
records of Stonyhurst’s life across the seas, 
at St. Omer, “in which district we are told 
that the word is still used in the same 
promiscuous way ” (cf. ‘Stonyhurst College, 
Centenarary Record, 1904,’ by Gerard, 
chap. ii. p. 29). B. 

“Pour” (10% S. x. 261, 329, 392).—I am 
surprised to find that Pror. Skear still 
thinks that it is possible to derive the verb 
pour from F. purer, L. pirdre. He does not 
seem to see that such a derivation is impos- 
sible because it contravenes the laws of 
Anglo-French pronunciation. Can he pro- 
duce a single instance of an English word 
ending in -owr and riming with hour which 
can be equated with a French word ending 
in -wrer, from a L. -ardre, and directly 
derived therefrom? I am sure he cannot. 
The verb scour is not to the point, as that 
word comes to us through a Scandinavian 
channel. 

We shall before long see what Dr. Murray 
makes of the word “pour” in ‘N.E.D’ I 
shall be very much surprised if that careful 
lexicographer should equate pour with 
F. purer. I think Pror. Skear and I should 
be willing to abide by Dr. Murray’s deci- 
sion. I appeal unto Cesar. 

A. L. MAayHew. 

COLERIDGE AND NEWMAN ON GIBBON 
(10% §. v. 387).—Perhaps the allusion to 
Gibbon, in J. H. Newman’s ‘ Lectures and 
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Essays on University Subjects,’ published in 
1859, is the “criticism” about which Mr. 
A. H. T. CrLarke inquires. Speaking of 
style, and citing several instances, from the 
classics and from English writers, of the 
habit of revision and recomposition, Newman 
states that the historian Gibbon is a case in 
point :— 

** You must not suppose [am going to recommend 
his style for imitation, any more than his in- 
fidelity; but I refer to him as the example of a 
writer feeling the task which lay before him, feeling 
that he had to bring out into words for the com- 
prehension of his readers a great and complicated 
scene, and wishing that those words should be 
adequate to his undertaking. I think he wrote the 
first chapter of his History three times over :“it 
was not that he corrected or improved the first 
copy: but he put his first essay, and then his 
second, aside—he recast his matter, till he had hit 
the precise exhibition of it which he thought de- 
manded by his subject.” 

The foregoing occurs in ‘ Literature: a Lec- 
ture read in the School of Philosophy and 
Letters, November, 1858.’ J. GRIGOR. 


al . { r) ~ ‘ 
EARTHQUAKES IN Fiction (10S. v. 388).— 


Voltaire in ‘Candide’ treats of the Lisbon 
earthquake in several chapters. 

Cowper in ‘The Task’ refers to earth- 
quakes in Jamaica and Sicily :— 

Fires from beneath and meteors from above, 

Portentous, unexampled, unexplained, 

Have kindled beacons in the skies; and th’ old 

And crazy Earth has had her shaking fits 

More frequent, and foregone her usual rest. 


Alas for Sicily ! rude fragments now 

Lie scattered, where the shapely column stood. 

Cowper’s description of an earthquake 
may be compared with that by Shak- 
speare :— 

Oft the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of colick pinched and vexed 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind 

Within her womb; which, for enlargement 

striving, 

Shakes the old beldame earth,and topples down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers. 

Perhaps Cowper had in mind another 
passage in Shakspeare :— 

Some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 
E. YARDLEY. 

EscuTcHEON oF PRETENCE (10 §, iv. 429, 
496 ; v. 392).—In reply to Mr. Upat’s com- 
munication, I would say that the edition of 
Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry’ on which I relied is the 
second, published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
in 1871. I may draw his attention especially 
to p. 174. JAMES WATSON. 


_‘ Leicester's Guost’ (10 §. v. 388).—Our 
Editor’s note to this query is almost all that 


can be said. Nothing is known of the author. 
It has been wrongly attributed to the Jesuit 
Parsons, and to John Leycester, a poetaster of 
the time. The ‘Commonwealth’ is probably 
contemporary with the Earl of Leicester, and 
remained in MS. till 1641. 
Epwarp SMITH. 
THE GuNNINGS oF CasTLE Coote (10 §, 
v. 323, 374, 395).—The beautiful Miss Gunnings 
were cousins in two different ways to the 
baronets of that name. The father of the 
first baronet was their father’s first cousin, 
and married Catharine Edwards, who was 
his niece. 
John Gunning= 
| 


| | 
Bryan= John— 


| 
| | | 
John= Margaret=John Ed- 
| | wards 
| | eee 
| = | 
The Catharine Robert 
Beauties Edwards=Gunning 


| 
Sir Robert Gunning, First Bart. 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

It is right to point out that the several 
documents described by Mr. Horace BLEAcK- 
LEY in his interesting communication as 
being in the “Dublin Record Office” are, in 
fact, in the Registry of Deeds Oftice, Hen- 
rietta Street, Dublin, which is nearly a mile 
from the Public Record Oftice, Four Courts, 
and has no more connexion with the latter 
than the Probate Ottices in Somerset House 
have with the Public Record Office, Fetter 
Lane. A system of registration of deeds 
affecting lands has prevailed in Ireland from 
an early period in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and the memorials (7.e., short abstracts) of 
the deeds registered are often of great value 
to genealogists. It may also be mentioned 
that the will of 12 April, 1731, referred to as 
being in the “ Dublin Probate Oftice,” is in 
reality in the Public Record Office. 

Epmunp T. Bew ey. 

Dublin. 

LeIcuTon’s ‘British Crests’ (10% 8. v. 
308).—In reply to Cross-Crosstet, I may say 
that the work of indexing is still in progress; 
no arrangement has yet been made for pub- 
lication. I shall be glad to have particulars 
of any crests not occurring in Fairbairn, 
Robson, the printed Visitations, or other 
standard authorities. H. R. Leicuron. 





East Boldon R.S.O., Durham. 
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AuTuHors oF Quotations WanteED (10% §. 
vy. 408).—The lines beginning “ Before me lie 
dark waters” really occur in Hood. They 
form the second stanza of a poem entitled 
“To ——. Composed at Rotterdam.” See 
‘Poems by Thomas Hood,’ seventh edition, 
Moxon, 1854, p. 201. The poem begins :— 

I gaze upon a city. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


The lines quoted are by Thomas Hood the 
elder, and are to be met with in ‘Up the 
Rhine,’ published in 1839. The stanzas in 
question must not be confused with ‘Up 
the Rhine,’ one of the short ‘Comic Poems’ 
published in 1868. I doubt if the edition of 
Hood’s Works, 7 vols., represents a complete 
collection. Ropert WALTERS. 

(Mr. R. J. Fynmore, St. Switxin, and Mrs. B. 
SmiTH are also thanked for replies. | 


“ Prr”=CockpiT (10 §. v. 407).—The lines 
inquired after by Dr. Murray, 
And make him glad (at least) to quit 
His victory, and fly the pit, 
occur in ‘Hudibras,’ Part II. Canto iii. Il. 
1111-12. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
[Two other replies have been forwarded to Dr. 
Murray. | 


Dr. RicHarp GaRNetT (10% §. v. 367).— 
The following cutting from Light of 12 May 
is, I think, worthy of being reproduced in 
‘N. & QL’ :— 

Dr. Richard Garnett and Astrology. 

S1r,—The facts mentioned in Light last week, 
which were not generally known, prove, without 
doubt, that the late Dr. Richard Garnett was a 
believer in astrology. Those who feel any desire 
to become acquainted with his reasons cannot do 
better than read his article ‘The Soul and the 
Stars,’ published under the name of ‘ A. G. Trent,’ 
in The University Magazine for March, 1880, and 
reprinted in Wilde's ‘Natal Astrology. Mean- 
while, it may interest students to note that the 
very date of his death is a proof of the principles of 
the science. The terminus vite was reached on 
Good Friday, April 13th, and the ephemeris will 
show that at that time Saturn was transiting the 
place of the moon in ‘A. G. Trent’s’ horoscope (as 
given in ‘ Natal Astrology,’ p. 183), and the sun was 
exactly in opposition to Saturn’s place in the 
horoscope. ‘he former coincidence only happens 
once in thirty years, the latter once in a year. The 
simultaneous afiliction of sun and moon is perfectly 
significant of the event, and I have found that 
some such testinionies commonly occur at death.— 
Yours, &c., GEORGE FRANCIS GREEN. 

62, Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 

JuLIaAN E. O. W. Peacock. 

348, Moss Lane East, Manchester. 


Lorp CAMELFOoRD'’s Duet (10% §S. v. 162, 
218). —In ‘The Field of Honor,’ by Major 
Ben C. Truman, New York, 1884, is an account 





of the duel and the cause thereof, which 
differs from that given in Zhe 7%mes and in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Although Major Truman does not give his 
authority, the story of the cause is possibly 
worth reproducing (p. 186) :— 

‘“‘Camelford and Best had always been close 
friends......Early in the month above named [March, 
1804] they had spent a few hours one evening at 
Hammond’s, a noted gaming-place, when Camelford 
retired and left his companion at play with one 
Synions, who had already commenced to fleece Best 
through the medium of marked cards. The Captain 
[z.e., Best] shortly afterward caught the sharper just 
as he was about to introduce some extra cards from 
within the sleeve of his coat; and, jumping up, 
seized Symons by the throat, and hurled him 
violently to the floor, and then kicked his face into 
a jelly, and otherwise so bruised the cheat that his 
wife hardly recognized him when they met. Mrs. 
Symons......promised her husband that he should be 
avenged...... She wrote to Camelford as follows: 
‘[ beg you to be strictly on your guard in your 
future dealings and associations with Captain Best, 
who speaks of your lordship in disrespectful and 
disdainful terms, especially when he is beside him- 
self with wine.’ ‘There,’ she murmured,...... ‘is 
your death warrant, my noble Captain.’” 

Then came the quarrel, Camelford de- 
clining to give up the name of his informant. 

Cot. PRIDEAUX (ante, p. 162) says that 
Camelford fired first. The book from which 
I am quoting says :— 

“They took their positions at fifteen paces ; and 
at the drop of a white hankerchief......and the 
words ‘One—two—three—fire!’ both gentlemen 
discharged their weapons simultaneously.” 

Major Truman says (p. 480) that Best 
“‘never recovered from the shock he felt at 
seeing his antagonist fall mortally wounded.” 
‘“*No moment of my life has been entirely a 
happy one,” he once said, ‘since I killed 
that man. I often see poor Camelford stand- 
ing up before me.” It is added that he died 
of delirium tremens at the age of forty-eight. 

Rosert PIeERPOINT. 


Bury Famity (10% §. v. 349, 396).— 
“Thomas Bury, of Colleton, county Devon,” 
was returned to the House of Commons at 
the general election of May, 1741, for New- 
port (Cornwall), a pocket borough of Sir 
William Morice, of Werrington, who had 
married, as his second wife, Anne Bury, of 
Berry Narbor. Presumably, this was the 
Thomas Bury referred to in a petition pre- 
sented to Parliament very early in the same 
century regarding the estate of Humphry 
Bury, of Collaton, deceased, father of 
Thomas, then (March, 1701/2) aged ten, and 
given in the ‘Commons’ Journals,’ vol. xiii. 
R 780. Thomas Bury was re-elected for 
Newport after the dissolution of July, 1747; 
but Sir William Morice died in 1750, and 
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the Werrington estate and influence having Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
passed to his cousin Humphry Morice (for} Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats. 
whom see ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxix. pp. 44-6, and | With the account of the McDowalls or McDoualls, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2S. ix. 486 ; 3° S. 1. 422; gth G | reputed owners of Kirkmaiden from the earliest 
anti i ey ¢ J ~* | time, begins the controversial matter which con- 
iii. 241), Bury did not clive himself at the| stitutes the most valuable portion of the book. 
general election of April, 1754. He can} Under Agnew, Dalrymple, and other names of the 
scarcely have been the Thomas Bury who| class, information of the most interesting and not 
died in 1802, as noted ante, p. 396, but was ge the —, on a ig —— 
fs Sea eS ; covecraverns is impossible, in anything short of a quarterly 
most probably his father. DUNHEVED. review, to do justice to contents so varied and so 
numerous as are herein given, or to afford an idea 
a of the task that has been discharged in the com- 
pilation. 
| A change of creed isannounced on the part of the 
| lady by whom the finishing touches have been 
| supplied. Since the points at issue have nothing 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. | to do with theology, this is a matter practically 


, ' ; of no importance. 
History of the Lands and their Owners in Galloway. 
By P. H. M‘Kerlie, F.S.A.Scot. 2 vols. (Paisley, | The Assemble of Goddes. By John Lydgate. 





Miscellaneous, 





Gardner.) Printed at Westrainster by Wynkyn de Worde 
In presence of these two handsome, well-illus- — the Year 1500. (Cambridge, University 
trated, and painfully erudite volumes, with their | ress. ) 


twelve hundred compact pages, it is easy to accept Tne work here reprinted in facsimile by M. 
the statement contained in the preface to the tirst Dujardin is one of the most interesting and the 
volume that, considering the labour involved in rarest in the University Library. It formed a 
compilation and the private expenditure incurred portion of the famous volume of black-letter tracts 
in excess of the sum realized, ‘‘such histories can given, with the rest of the library of John Moore, 
only be written by those whose time is not money.” Bishop of Ely, by King George I. in 1715. So far 
From the appearance of the first volume in 1870 as records extend, it is unique. The types employed 
until death interrupted the labours of the author, are Caxton’s type 3 for the title, and Wynkyn de 
the work had been gratuitously accomplished by Mr, Worde’s type 3, with final m and x, &c., from type 1, 
M‘Kerlie, who had declined to have anything to do in the rest of the book. On the title-page, and again 
with the publishing or to receive any share from below the colophon, is_given a rough woodeut 
the sale of the work. Six years have elapsed since illustration, taken, says Mr. Sayle, from Caxton’s 
the death of the writer, by whose daughter the second edition of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ and 
whole is now given to the public. The. most im- showing Jupiter presiding over a crowded and 
portant and valuable portion of the work is genea- uncomfortable banquet, of the deities. On the 
logical, which fact, to those acquainted with the recto of the last page is Caxton’s printer’s mark. 
difficulties of Scottish pedigrees and the niceties of In a dream the poet is taken by Morpheus to the 
Scottish heraldry, will fell how thankless as well assembly of the gods, where he sees, next to Dyana 


as arduous a task has been accomplished. ‘in a mantell fyne,” 

It is, of course, superfluous to say that Galloway, the god Jupyter in his demenynge. 
though not civilly recognized as a division of Scot- Full sad and wyse he semed sy kerly. 
land, comprises the modern W igtownshire and A crowne of tynne stood on his hede. 


Kirkeudbrightshire, and at one time included por- Neither 
tions of Ayrshire and Dunfermline. Its history 
in Roman times is that of the south of Scotland, 
and the opening pages relate to the various occu- 
pants of the district from the Goidels, the Cymri | 
(sometimes called the Brythons), the Picts, and 
others; and it is not until p. 265 that, with an | 
account of the parish of Kirkmaiden, the history of 
the Jands and their owners begins. Till the tenth | 
century Galloway formed a portion of the Strath- 
clyde kingdom. It then came under Norse rule, The Maya~ine of Fine Arts. (Newnes.) 

and it was not until the twelfth century that it| Vy latest number of this brilliantly executed 
became a portion of the kingdom of Scotland. | periodical has an article hy Mr. Percy Bate on 
Fergus, the first Earl of Galloway under David L, >|*The Chalk Drawings of William Strang,’ with 
married Hlizabeth, illegitimate daughter of Henry L., | thirteen illustrations, of which one is a beautiful 
King of England, Alan, the last of the Lords of | lithograph. Among those of whom portraits are 
Galloway of the first line of rulers so styled, and supplied are Dr. Story (Principal of Glasgow 
Constable of Scotland, died in 1234. ‘‘ The present | University), M. Alphonse Legros, and Dr. Furnivall. 
Earls of Galloway obtained the lands of Carlies The other contents comprise an essay by Sir James 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century.” With | Linton on the sketches of John Constable, with 
the lordship of Galloway they are said to have had | ejeht plates, including one reproduced in colour; 
BU SVBReAson. some curious Japanese masks; and ‘The Portraits 


for its poetry nor for its display of classic 
lore is the ‘ Assembly’ of great importance, and 
the chief interest of the book is bibliographical. 
Two hundred and fifty copies have, it is certified, 
been printed, the impressions of the plates 
have been rubbed off, and the negatives destroyed. 
These facsimile reprints constitute a delightful 
experiment of the University Press, and are w vorthy 
of hearty approval and encouragement. 


Kirkmaiden, the parish first named, is, as the| of Nattier,’ with eleven plates, of which one is 
southernmost point of Scotland, mentioned by | exquisitely reproduced in tints. The execution of 
Burns under the name Maidenkirk :— | the whole is marvellous. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 

Mr. Titomas Baker’s Catalogue 494 is largely 
devoted to theological books. Among these we 
find a unique copy of the great London Polyglott, 
edidit Brianus Waltonus, 6 vols., folio, with 
portrait, 1657, with Castelli’s Lexicon, 2 vols., folio, 
1669, in the original calf, 18/. 18s. There is also an 
original MS. English translation of the Sarnm 
Breviary, 950 large folio pages, 6/. 15s. Other items 
include the works of St. Bernard, Paris, 1690, 
4 vols., 1/. 10s.; and Faber’s ‘ Hymns,’ the real first 
edition, 1850, 10s. (‘The Dictionary of Hymnology 
gives the date of the first edition as i854, but is 
evidently wrong). Under Keble is the facsimile of 
the MS. of ‘The Christian Year,’ suppressed 
immediately upon its publication, rare, 73, 
Many items occur under Jesuits and Pamphlets : 
XVII. Century. Colenso’s ‘Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua Critically Examined’ reminds us of the 
storm raised when the first portion appeared, the 
full published price being then cheerfully paid for 
it; now the 6 vols. can be had for 4s. (published 
at 2. 15s.). 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, has a catalogue 
(No. CIX) of Oriental books. Under Hebrew are 
many Bibles, including “ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 
edidit Brianus Waltonus,” 8 vols., folio, 1657-69, 
12/. 12s. There are a large number of items under 
Conmentaries, Lexicons, Grammars, Miscellaneous, 
Hebraica, Syriac, Coptic, Assyrian, &c. 

Mr. James Irvine, of Fulham, opens his list with 
a number of interesting works on botany. He has 
still a few copies left of the remainder of Trimen 
and Dyers ‘Flora of Middlesex,’ 1869, 3s. 6d. 
Books on the Fine Arts comprise the ‘ Landseer 
Gallery.’ 1/. Ss. 6d.; Gallery of ‘Old Masters,’ 
ll. 8s. 6d.; ‘British Sculpture,’ the same price; 
and ‘The Water-Colours of Turner,’ text by Cook, 
lv. 7s. 6d. The miscellaneous books include The 
Ancestor, 1902-5, 2/. 2s.: and Bohn’s extra volumes, 
* Rabelais,’ 14s. 6d¢., and Count Hamilton’s ‘ Fairy 
Tales, 10s. 6d. Under Military Books we find 
Richards’s ‘Her Majesty’s Army,’ 3 vols., 4to, 45 
coloured plates, 18s. 67. Tissot’s ‘ Life of Christ’ is 
7. 7s. Books on London inelude ‘The Microcosm 
of London,’ illustrated in colours by Pugin and 
Rowlandson, 3 vols., ll. 15s. 6.; Welch's ‘ Modern 
History of the City of London,’ 12s. 6d.; and 
Treloar’s *Ludgate Hill’ (out of print), 4s. 

Mr. Frederick R. Jones, of Thames Ditton, has a 
set of Jane Austen’s novels, 15 vols., 1813-18, 47. 4s. ; 
first edition of Blackmore's ‘Cradock Nowell,’ 1866, 
22s. 6d. first edition of Browning’s ‘ Ring and the 
Book,’ 1869, 24s. 6d.: Payne Collier’s ‘ Rarest Books 
in the English Language,’ 1865, 2 vols., 27s. 6d. ; 
Mrs. Inchbald’s * Theatre,’ ]802-11, 42 vols., 3/. 15s. ; 
Musée Nanoléon, Paris, 1804, 5/. 17s. 6d.;_ B. 
Disraeli’s ‘ Voyage of Capt. Popanilla,’ first edition, 
1828, 10s. 6d.; Wright’s ‘County of Essex,’ 1836, 
2]. 18s. 64. : and Bradford's ‘Country Character, 
and Costume in Portugal and Spain,’ 52 coloured 
plates, 1810, 2/. 2s. 

Messrs. J. & J. Leighton send us Part X. of their 
valuable Catalogue of Early Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, &c. The illustrations, 205 in number, 
greatly add to its interest. The entries run from 
6210 to 6476. We note a few. The dedication 
copy to King James I. of “the Muses welcome to 
the High and Mighty Prince James......At his 
Majesties happie returne to his olde and natiue 





kingdome of Scotland, after 14 yeeres absence, im 
anno 1617. Digested according to the order of his 
Majesties Progresse by I. A. [John Adamson]. 
Edinburgh, 1618,” is 35/7. A long account of the 
book is given in Dalzel’s ‘ History of the University 
of Edinburgh.’ Among items under A%sop is the 
extremely rare edition printed by Johannes de 
Amorbach about 1490 at Basle, 120/. There are 
some curious almanacs. One published by Francis 
Adams, 1594, contains 72 woodcuts of the coinage 
of the period in Europe. The chronology com- 
prises many guaint accounts of plagues and a Frost 
Fair on the Thames, ending with the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1587. The price is 7/. 7s. 
Undex Arithmetic is Calandro’s Arithmetica, 1491, 
price 40/. This is the first edition of the earliest 
book on arithmetic, and the only edition printed in 
the fifteenth century, the second edition not 
appearing until 1518. De Morgan places it first 
on his chronological list. An extremely rare item 
is described under Arnold (Richard), London 
Chronicle, the first edition, attributed to the press 
of Jan van Doesborgh, Antwerp, 1503, 40/. The 
copy is perfect with some very slight exceptions. 
The ballad of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid’ was printed 
in this volume for the first time. It is very seldom 
found in copies, being presumably cut out by 
collectors of English poetry as the first English 
ballad ever printed. It was modernized by Prior 
as ‘Henry and Emma.’ Under Astronomy is 
Angelus’s ‘* Astrolabium,’ 1488, 18/. 18s. The work 
is remarkable for its wealth of illustrations, ex- 
hibiting the propensities of menand women accord- 
ing to their natal star. Under Angustinus is a 
very rare copy of ‘La Cité de Dieu, Paris, 1530-1. 
241. The illustrations include splendid specimens 
of French workmanship. One of these represents 
the ‘ Assembly of Saints,’ and is the same as that 
used in Julian Notary’s edition of ‘The Golden 
Legend’ of 1503. The Catalogue also contains some 
choice volumes issued by Ackermann: ‘Select 
Views of London,’ with 76 beautiful aquatints in 
colours, 1816, 24/.; ‘The Microcosm of London,’ 
1808, 27/. (including the very rare series of 48: 
engravings of * The Cries of London’); and * Loyal 
Volunteers,’ 1799, 35/. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, has 
Graham’s ‘Carved Stones of Islay,’ 30s. (out of 
print); Slezer’s ‘Theatrum Scotie,’ 1/. 15s. ; com- 
plete set of The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
4/7. 17s. 6d.; also of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 8/. 17s. 6¢.; complete works of Hobbes off 
Malmesbury, 1839-45, 27s. 67.; Drummond's ‘Ancient 
Scottish Weapons,’ 42s. : and a collection of early 
school-books, 8s. 6¢. Under Fife is much of 
interest, including one of the earliest published 
accounts of golfing in St. Andrews. Under Scott 
are first editions: ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ 42s. ; ‘ Quen- 
tin Durward,’ 27s. 6d. ; and ‘ Woodstock,’ 27s. 6d. 
There are autographs of William Morris (a MS. 


| poem, ‘The Pilgrims of Hope,’ 5/.5s.); Scott (a 


letter from Edinburgh, 1828, 65s.) ; Mary Howitt, 
Isaac D’Israeli, and others. 


Messrs. William Smith & Son, of Reading, have 
Bacon’s ‘Advancement of Learning,’ Oxford, 1640, 
35s.: and Drakard’s Paper, with its continuation 
The Champion, 9 Jan., 1813, to 18 Sept., 1815, pro- 
hably all published (one number wanting), 5/. 5s. 
The editor and proprietor was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for an article on flogging in 
the navy. There are two sketch-plans of the battle 
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! 
of Waterloo by an officer. Under Art we find | 
Audsley’s ‘Practical Decorator,’ complete in the | 
15 parts, folio, 30s. ; Furnival’s ‘ Leadless Decorative | 
Tiles,’ 38s. 6G@.; and Dawe’s * Life of Morland,’ 1807, 
38s. Under a aphy are many itenis of interest, 
also under Genealogical, History, and Illustrated | 
Books. Under Topographical are a large number of | 
entries, and under Voyages and Travels are many 
interesting books, including Hawkes’s account of | 
Commodore Perry's expedition to the China Seas 
and Japan in 1852-4. Washington, 1856, 42s. ; and 
Pinkerton’s ‘Collection of Voyages,’ 17 vols., 4to, 
1808-14, 37. 13s. Gd. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s list of books on 
Philology and Egyptology, to which we made 
reference on 19 May, contains 770 items, and of 
these no fewer than 135 are devoted to the philo- 
logical publications of that indefatigable worker | 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. We well remem- 
ber him when he was collecting materials for these, 
aud with what earnestness and quiet enthusiasm 
he laboured. Messrs. Sotheran truly state that 
these publications are ‘‘the fruit of the whole 
devotion of a fortune and a life to the cause of 
science. The general entries include  Bell’s 
‘Visible Speech,’ 4to, 1867, 7s. (the author was the 
father of Alex. Graham Bell, inventor of the} 
telephone); a wettlg sarin copy of the publications 
of the Oriental Translation Fund, 22 vols. 4to and | 
32. vols. Svo, very scarce, 1832- 46, 14/7. 14s. : | 
een * ‘Brut,’ 3 vols., Soc, Antiq., 1847, | 
17. lls. 6d. ; Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ 
1838, 1/. ls.’s Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt's Place in Universal 
History,’ translated by Cottrell and Birch, 1848-67, 
47. 10s.; a subscriber's set to 1903 of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund’s Publications, 22/. 10s. ; ‘ English | 
Dialect Dictionary,’ complete to Part 20, 8/. 8s. ; | 
English Dialect Society’s Publications, 1873-96, 
117. lls.; Société des Anciens Textes Francais, 
24 vols. and 28 parts, 1875-92, 9/. 9s.; Cleasby’s | 
*Icelandic-English Dictionary,’ completed by Vig- | 
fusson, 1874, 1/. 18s. 6d. (the only Icelandic-English | 
dictionary in existence); and Littré’s ‘ Diction- | 
naire, 1874-81, 3/. 10s. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, includes in 
his Catalogue 141 ‘The Antiquarian Repertory,’ 
1807-9, 37. 3s. Under America is Morgan and | 
O'Callaghan’s ‘Documentary History of the State 
of New York,’ Albany, 1849-50, 3 vols., IZ. 16s. 
Among Reports and Society Publications are 
British Association, 1831-98, 10/.: Cavendish, 
1848-71, 5/.; Chetham, 1840-1904, 168 vols., 24/.; 
Naval ‘Architects, 1860-1900, 44 vols., 28). :° a fine 
set of the Powys-Land Club, 1868-98, 18/. 10s. ; and 
Cumberland and Ww estmorland, 1877 - 1900, 20/. 
Under Dickens are ‘ Bleak House,’ first edition, i in | 
parts, 1852-3, 11. 1s.; and * Edwin Drood,’ original 
parts, 6s. Fraser's Magazine, complete. 1830 - 82, 
half-calf, 106 vols., is 24/.; Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 7 72 vols., 12/.; a set_ of Hood’s ‘Comic 
Annual,’ 1830-39, 10 vols., 4l. 48.3 Illustrated 
London News, 1842-99, 116 vols., 102.; Punch. 
1841-1904, 22/. 5 Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang Dic- 
tionary,’ > vols. 7/. 7s. ; Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ 1882, 
6. 6s. ; and ‘ Bibliographica,’ 3 vols., 1895-97, 3/. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading. has Burton’s 
: Arabian Nights,’ original com 15/.; Coleridge’s 
. ‘ Poems,’ second edition, 1797, 2. 5s. Doran’s 

‘ English Stage,’ édition de luxe, 1888, 30. 7s. 6d. ; 

* Encyclopx dia Britannica’ (7imes edition), 25 vols., 
51. 5s.; Forbes’s ‘Oriental Memoirs,’ 4 vols., 4to, 





| de Bibliographie,’ 


| Victoria, 


| ‘In the Rhone Valley,’ 
| Sleeping, 


| works, 


1813, 3/7. 15s.: Horne’s ‘ Orion,’ fine copy, 2ls. (it 
will be remembered that Horne published this at 
one farthing, to show his contempt of a public who 
would not buy poetry); a copy of Laud’s Prayer 
Book, first issue, Robert Young, Edinburgh, 1636, 
9/, 9s. ; Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, 
1829-36, 30s.;  Marmontel’s ‘(Euvres completes,’ 
Paris, 1818, IS vols., 32. 10s.; Monstrelet’s 
‘Chronicles, 5 vols. 4to, 4/. 10s.; ‘ Musgrave’s 
Obituary prior to 1800,’ Harleian Society. 1899, 
4l. ds. 5. Stephens’s ‘Old Northern Runic Monu- 
ments, 4 vols., 6/. Gs.;  Whitaker’s ‘ Ducatus 
Leodiensis,’ rare, 1816, 4/. 4s. ; Richards’s ‘ History 
of Lynn,’ 2 vols., royal 8vo, 1812, 26s. ; Vanity Fair, 
vols. i. to x., 1868-74, 27. 10s.: and Rowlandson’s 
‘Military Adventures of Johnny Newcombe,’ 

1816, 35s., and ‘The 


original boards, uncut, 
Pleasures of Life,’ 1807, 30s. ‘Among interesting 


| Napoleon items is Fournier's ‘ Dic a '? Portatif 


Paris, 1805, 6/. 6s. This was 
Napoleon’s own copy, and Te his monogram 
surmounted with crown and laure! leaf repeated 
tive times on the book, while gold centres on the 
side contain the eagle, crown, cross of the Legion of 
Honour, &c. It is bound in tine old French 
mottled calf. 

Mr. James Tregaskis has a catalogue of original 


| drawings and studies by artists of the English 


out of the five hundred 

Burne-Jones, * King Arthur’s Armour,’ 
Rirket Foster, ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
; Gainsborough, ‘A Woodland Scene,’ 10gs. ; 
a guarter-length portrait of Queen 
drawn at Windsor Castle on her late 
Majesty's eightieth birthday, l5gs.; Hogarth’s 
‘Harlot’s Progress,’ &c., twelve pieces, I0gs.; 
Landseer, ‘A Dead W oodcock,’ dgs. 3 MacW hirter, 
l4gs. ; “Millais, ‘A Boy 
Orchardson, "¢Her Mother's Voice,’ 
Ogs. : Rossetti, ‘Girl tying up Miseltoe, 24gs. ; 
Clarkson Stanfield, ‘A Windmill, 1]2gs.; an 
Tenniel, Punch cartoon on the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, 10gs. 

Mr. W. Ridler’s Catalogue 408 contains Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ Kamashastra Edition, 12 vols. ; 
some interesting classical books; and some 
of Buck’s large views, including five of London. 
But the main feature is the collection of Bacon’s 
including the first complete edition 
in Latin (Frankfort, 1665) and the first in 
English (4 vols., 1730); Spedding’s masterly 
edition of 1861, 7 vols.; a large copy of the ‘ Essays,’ 
1632: and first editions of “the ‘Advancement of 
Learning, a fine copy, 1605: ‘Historie of Henry 
the Seventh,’ 1622; * Historia V itz et Mortis,’ 1623; 
and ‘ Sylva Sylvarum,’ 1627. Bacon’s Latin works 
are not now commonly met with, even in modern 


School. We note a few 
items: 
l6gs. ; 
D5gs. : 


Goodall, 


° Gus. ; 


| editions, and this collection is of great interest. 


Hotices 4 to enna 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not ae for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith 

P. JeENNtNus (‘‘ Party Names”),—For ‘Comsniren: 
tive see 8" S. vi. 61, 181; vii. 356; xi. 494; 9S. iv. 
333; viii. 489; ix. 478; xi. 307 ; for Liberal, 8S. v. 
168, "272, 490 : for Radical, 7 S. v. 228, 296; vi. 137, 
275, 415; vii. 32, 218. 


D. M., Philadelphia.—Anticipated ante, p. 316. 
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